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/.  Memoir  of  J  Ion.  Josidli  Gardner  Abbott,  LL.  D.7 
Lawyer,  Judye,  Statesman  and  Patriot,  read 
Noc.   24,  1891,  by   Charles   Cowley,  LL.  1). 


The  death  of  Judge  Abbott  on  the  second  day  of 
last  Juno  startled  the  community  by  its  suddenness.  His 
sickness  had  lasted  only  ten  days,  and  had  been  little 
known  beyond  his  law  office  in  Boston  and  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Wellesley  Hills.  It  did  not  develop  any 
symptoms  of  a  dangerous  character  until  the  last  day 
preceding  his  death.  It  began  with  the  grip  and  finally 
assumed  an  acute  bronchial  form. 

The  notices  of  his  life  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  journals  have  been  kind  and  appreciative,  though 
not  so  full  in  the  recital  of  facts  as  those  who  know  him 
best  might  reasonably  desire.  The  citizens  of  Wellesley 
expressed  their  sense  of  his  worth  and  of  their  loss  by 
resolutions  and  addresses  at  a  public  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose.  If  that  precedent  has  not  been  followed 
in  Lowell,  it  is  not  because  his  merits  are  less  appre- 
ciated in  this  city,  though  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
he  ceased  to  live  here.  A  new  generation  has  come  up- 
on the  stage  of  action  during  those  thirty  years,  which 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  life  so  recently  closed,  and  so 
conspicuous  for  ability,  activity  and  public  spirit- 
Nine  generations  of  the  Abbott  family  have  nour- 
ished   in    tbe    colony,    province    and    commonwealth    of 


Massachusetts,  including  the  judge  and  the  children 
and  grandchildren  who  survive  him.-  The  pioneer  of 
the  family  was  George  Abbott,  an  English  Puritan, 
who  was  born  in  1615,  came  from  Yorkshire  in  1G40, 
and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of  Andover  in  1643.  The 
second  American  Abbott  among  the  judge's  ancestors, 
was  Timothy  Abbott,  who,  when  thirteen  years  old, 
during  King  Phillip's  war,  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  held  in  captivity  for  several  months.  His  brother 
Joseph  was  killed  by  them.  The  third  was  another 
Timothy,  and  the  fourth  Nathan,  who  was  the  first 
to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  living  in  a  garrison 
house. 

The  fifth  American  Abbott  was  Caleb,  whose  wife 
was  Lucy  Lovejoy,  and  whose  wife's  sister  was  the 
second  wife  of  the  father  of  the  late  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi.  Thus  J.  G.  Abbott's  grand-aunt  was  the 
stepmother  of  the  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
In  1855,  while  a  student  in  Judge  Abbott's  office,  I  vis- 
ited Washington  for  the  first  time,  and  was  introduced 
by  Caleb  dishing,  then  attorney-general,  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  secretary  of  war.  Neither  of  us  then 
dreamed  that  we  were  within  six  years  of  such  a  struggle 
as  the  war  of  secession  ;  and  1  remember  that  in  the 
conversation  I  then  had  with  Mr.  Davis,  he  spoke  of  the 
Love  joys  and  also  of  the  Maynards  as  Massachusetts 
families  to  which  he  was  allied,  and  intimated  a  purpose 
to  visit  New  England  when  he  had  left  the  cabinet  of 
President  Pierce,  and  to  learn  more  than  he  then  knew 
of  its  people. 

The  sixth  in  the  line  of  Judge  Abbott's  American 
ancestors  was  his  father,  Caleb  Abbott,  who  removed 
from  Andover  to  Chelmsford,  married  Mercy  Fletcher, 
daughter  of  Josiah  Fletcher,  and  carried  on  the  business 
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of  a  country  merchant  at  Chelmsford  Centre.     He  died 
in  184G  ;  his  wife  died  twelve  years  earlier. 

The  Fletcher  family  to  which  Judge  Abbott's  mother 
belonged  were  English  Puritans  who  came  from  Devon- 
shire and  settled  in  Concord,  and  in  1G53  in  Chelmsford. 
William  Fletcher,  one  of  these  .first  settlers,  owned 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  which  in  1S2G  was  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Lowell,  and  built  his  log  cabin 
near  where  the  City  Farm  buildings  now  stand.  It  is 
said  that  Josiah  Fletcher,  one  of  his  descendants,  and 
one  of  Judge  Abbott's  mother's  ancestors,  married 
Mary  Chamberlain,  daughter  of  the  man  so  renowned 
in  Indian  war  history  for  having  killed  the  famous  chief. 
Pauirus,  though  I  do  not  find  this  in  the  Genealogy  of 
the  Fletcher  Family. 

Among  the  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Fletchers  were 
the  Pierces,  whose  dwelling  house  stood  near  the  corner 
of  Chelmsford  and  Forrest  streets.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  head  of  this  family  was  Benjamin  Pierce, 
who  became  a  brigadier-general,  governor  of  New  Hami)- 
shire,  and  father  of  Franklin  Pierce,  president  of  the 
United  States.* 

Both  the  grandfathers  of  Judge  Abbott  were  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  war  of 
Independence.  His  grandfather  Fletcher  was  for  some 
time  in  Captain  John  Ford's  company t  and  rose  himself 
to  the  rank  of  captain. t 

Josiah  Gardner  Abbott  Was  of  the  seventh  gener- 
ation  of  American  Abbotts,  being  the  second  son  and 
the  fourth  child  of  Caleb  Abbott  and  Mercy  Fletcher: 
According  to    the   town   clerk's  records  he  was  born  in 


"The  best  memoir  of  Governor  Pierce  is  that  of  the  late  Joshua  Merrill,  read  befor 
this  association,  and  published  in  tin1  third  volume  of  its  Contributions. 

:  See  Abbot's  History  of  Ando\  er.  P.ailey's  History  ol  Amlover,  and  the  Cienealogie 
of  the  Abbott  and  Fletcher  Families  respectively 
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Chelmsford  November  1,  1814,  and  that  is  his  birth- 
date  as  given  in  the  Abbott  Genealogy;  but  for  many 
years  he  supposed  that  his  birth  took  plaee  a  year  later. 

The  best  domestic  influences  formed  his  character 
as  a  boy..  Four  events  took  place  during  his  youth, 
which  contributed  to  stimulate  and  enlarge  his  mind. 
First,  the  Unitarian  movement,  into  which  his  father 
entered  with  zeal,  and  helped  to  carry  the  church  of 
Chelmsford  out  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  Mathers  into 
the  liberalism  of  Charming.  Second,  the  disruption  of 
the  Federal  party  and  the  rise  of  Jacksonian  democracy, 
which  was  espoused  alike  by  the  father  and  the  son. 
Third,  the  startino*  of  the  North  American  Review  and 
the  development  of  American  literature,  of  which  J.  G. 
Abbott  was  a  reader  and  a  lover  from  the  first.  The 
day  of  town  libraries  had  not  yet  dawned;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Chelmsford  were  in  advance  of  their  times,  and 
they  established  a  library  by  voluntary  combination, 
which  was  placed  in  J.  G.  Abbott's  father's  store.  All  of 
these  events,  particularly  the  establishment  of  the  lib- 
rary, contributed  to  develop  the  mind  of  J.  G.  Abbott  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  and  power. 

In  the  summer  of  182o  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
permitted,  with  an  older  brother,  to  go  off  some  three 
miles  from  his  home  at  Chelmsford  Centre  to  attend  a 
brigade  muster  near  Middlesex  Village.     It  is  worthy  of 


note  that  even  at  that  early  time  of  his  life  he  felt 
greater  interest  in  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  was  then  preparing  to  start  its  first  water- 
wheel,  than  in  the  evolutions  of  "  the  embattled  farm- 
ers," "the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shooting/1 

"1  recollect,"  he  says,  "we  gave  up  the  delights 
and  attractions  of  the  muster-field  and  soldiers  and  their 
sham   fights,   and   trudired   on   some  two  miles  farther  to 
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look  at  the  beginning  of  the  place  which  is  now  Lowell, 
and  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  talk  in  the  country 
round  about.  All  I  could  see  was  one  of  the  Merrimack 
Mills,  the  walls  of  which  were  parti}-  finished  ;  but  all 
the  surroundings  were  quiet  and  even  wild  enough,  with 
only  a  few  hundreds  of  people,  where  now  [1876]  you 
number  fifty  thousand.  The  recollection  of  that  visit 
in  my  early  bojdiood,  has  always  been  very  vivid  with 
me,  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  changes 
going  on  under  my  own  oyt^,  in  so  short  a  time."  * 

After  viewing  this  first  mill  of  the  Merrimack  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  these  young  visitors  trudged  on 
down  to  Bradley's  Ferry,  near  the  present  site  of  Central 
Bridge. 

It  is  not  likely  that  young  Abbott  turned  his  face 
toward  Chelmsford  on  that  day,  without  a  passing  glance 
at  the  commanding  bluff  in  Belvidere,  where  St.  John's 
Hospital  now  stands,  where  then  towered  the  famous 
yellow  house,  the  residence  of  Judge  Livermore,  with  its 
large  and  well-kept  lawn,  adorned  with  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, beneath  whose  shade  perhaps  at  that  very  moment, 
the  fair  young  girl,  Caroline  Livermore,  jumped  her 
rope,  in  utter  unconsciousness  that  her  future  husband 
was  so  near  —  "so  near  and  yet  so  far." 

From  Bradley's  Feriy  the  Abbott  boys  walked  to 
the  farm-house  of  their  cousin,  Joseph  Fletcher,  which 
stood  near  the  well  which  may  still  be  seen,  covered  by 
a  millstone,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  South 
Common.  There  they  obtained  refreshments,  together 
with  information  as  to  the  families  of  the  neighborhood. 
An  old  log-house,  standing  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Eliot 
Church   and   partly  on  the  adjoining  land  of  Mr.  John 


'From  Judge  Abbott's  letter  in  the  Proceedings  in  the  City  of  Lowell  at  the  Semi- 
centennial Celebration  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Lowell,  March  1, 1S7G,  p.  b3. 
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♦Greene's  Semi-Centennial  Volume  of  the  Kliot  Cluirch,  pp.  148,  297-301;  Lowell 
Morning  Mail,  May  21,  iss$,  and  June  10,  iss)2. 

t  General  Butler's  Oration  in  the  Proceedings  before  quoted,  p.  37. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  men  who  attended  lids  school,  see  Perham's 
History  or  Chelmsford,  iu  the  History  oi  the  County  of  Middlesex,  published  by  Lewis 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Vol.  _\  p.  •_•■;::. 

§  Holmes'  Life  of  Kmerson.  pp.  !•».  50. 


Dennis,  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  meeting-house  in 
which  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  preached  to  the  Indians  of 
Wamesit.  Two  ancient  elm  trees  shaded  this  relic  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  was  no  more  to  he  seen 
when  the  Abbott  boys  next  came  to  this  place  some 
years  later.* 

This  first  visit  of  J.  G.  Abbott  to  what  is  now 
Lowell,  preceded  by  from  four  to  five  years  that  spring 
afternoon  when  another  slender  boy,  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
by  name,  stood  for  the  first  time  on  Christian  Hill  and 
enjoyed  the  panorama  of  the  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  which,  as  he  says, 
"glistened  in  the  sunlight,  so  that  the  picture  is  nearly 
as  vivid  now  to  his  memory  as  when  it  first  struck  his 
wondering  eycs.,,  f 

Chelmsford  had  a  classical  school  which  Abbott 
attended. I  For  four  months,  from  September,  1825,  to 
January,  1826,  this  classical  school  was  taught  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  the  impression  made  by  him  upon 
young  Abbott  was  very  favorable.  To  the  last  Judge 
Abbott  always  spoke  of  "the  American  Plato"  in  terms 
of  praise. § 

His  next  teacher  in  that  school  was  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Abbot,  a  very  able  man,  whom  Harvard  College  after- 
wards  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
of  whom  a  full  account  may  he  found  in  "Sprague's 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  "  Miss  Antoinette 
Abbott,    the    only    surviving    child    of    Judge    Abbott's 
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parents,  writes:  "I  have  often  heard  my  brother  say 
that  Dr.  Abbot  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  teachers 
he  ever  had."  Dr.  George  B.  Lbring  eulogizes  Dr. 
Abbot  as  a  noble  representative  of  the  best  type  of  our 
New  England  character  in  form  and  feature  and  cast  of 
mind  ;  and  on  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1880,  he  wrote 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  strongly  resembled  Dr.  Abbot.*" 

Dr.  Abbot  was  succeeded  by  Cranmore  Wallace, 
under  whom  Abbott  studied  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
then,  in  1828,  entered  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Wallace 
afterwards  taught  school  in  South  Carolina,  and  was 
always  well  spoken  of  as  a  teacher  by  the  Abbotts. 

In  1832  Mr.  Abbott  graduated.  It  was  during  his 
college  life  that  the  nullification  troubles  reached  and 
passed  their  crisis,  and  the  'firm  foot  which  President 
Jackson  put  upon  that  movement,  made  him  more  than 
ever  before  a  Jackson  man. 

For  a  time  he  taught  the  Fitehburg  Academy.  The 
months  which  he  spent  as  a  teacher,  I  have  heard  him 
say,  were  among  the  most  important  of  his  earlier  life. 
by  reason  of  their  ripening'  influence  upon  his  mind,  and 
the  completer  command  which  he  thereby  acquired  of 
his  previous  acquisitions,  as  well  as  the  new  stores  of 
knowledge  which  he  then  added  to  his  former  stock. 

He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Joel 
Adams,  near  his  father's  home  at  Chelmsford  Centre. 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  successful  lawyer,  tliough  his  court 
practice  was  never  large:  and  Mr.  Abbott  appreciated 
and  commended  his  acute  legal  mind. 

On  the  night  of  July  2,  1834,  the  figure  of  President 
Jackson  was  cut  and  carried  away  from  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.     Voting  Abbott 


Loriug's  Year  in  IViui.u.i].  pp.  5.  r. 
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fully  shared  the  indignation  which  that  event  excited 
among  democrats.  In  1861  this  figure  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Bowers,  and  now  adorns  his 
hall  at  Willow  Dale.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  looks 
at  it  now,  and  who  has  no  personal  recollection  of  the 
teapot  tempest  of  1834,  to  realize  how  much  passion  the 
taking  away  of  that  figure  actually  aroused. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Mr.  Abbott  took  up  his 
abode  in  Lowell  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Nathaniel 
Wright.  He  was  followed  very  soon  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Francis,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  an  hydraulic  engineer.*"  These  two  young 
men,  destined  to  attain  the  heights  of  their  respective 
professions,  boarded  in  the  same  house,  and  formed  a 
friendship  which  was  ended  only  by  Judge  Abbott's  death. 
In  the  summer  of  1835  both  of  these  fellow-boarders 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  typhoid  fever,  caught  prob- 
ably from  the  same  drain. 

In  the  letter  already  quoted.  Judge  Abbott  says: 
"My  acquaintance  with  Lowell  began  with  the  latter 
part  of  1834,  when  it  had  a  population,  1  believe,  of 
about  twelve  thousand.  1  think  all  who  lived  there  at 
that. time  and  for  the  next  twenty  years,  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  no  city  of  its  size,  ever  contained  a 
more  remarkable  people,  or  a  pleasanter  or  more  culti- 
vated society.  1  doubt  if  any  place  of  as  large  a  popu- 
lation, ever  had  within  its  borders  a  larger  number  of 
very  able  men,  who  would  be  marked  and  remarkable  in 
any  community." 

If  this  language  seems  extravagant,  1  am  sure  it  is 
sincere.  Curiously  enough,  Wendell  Phillips,  who  left 
Lowell  about  the  same  time  when  J.  G.  Abbott   took  up 


*For  an  outline  of  this  career  sec  Charles  ('.  Chase' 
tory  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  already  quoted,  p.  H. 
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his  residence  here,  bears  similar  testimony  to  Lowell 
society  as  ho  saw  it.* 

In  April,  1836,  the  town  of  Lowell  was  incorporated 
as  a  city.  Mi".  Abbott's  personal  preferences  were  for  a 
non-partisan  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The 
fact  that  one  citizen  favored  a  high  tariff  and  another  a 
low  tariff,  that  one  favored  a  national  bank  and  another 
favored  state  banks,  was  not  in  his  judgment  a  sufficient 
reason  for  excluding  the  one  or  the  other  from  an  equal 
share  in  the  exercise  of  municipal  functions.  But 
neither  party  was  willing  to  waive  the  chance  to  elect 
candidates  of  its  own  exclusive  choice.  The  only  office 
under  the  city  charter  ever  held  by  Mr.  Abbott,  was  that 
of  director  of  the  city  library,  which  he  held  for  the  year 
1852.  His  son,  Samuel  A.  B.  Abbott,  Esq.,  has  followed 
his  father's  principles  in  the  management  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  being  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
In  deciding  who  shall  be  employed  in  that  justly  re- 
nowned library,  party  considerations  have  no  placet 

In  November,  1836,  Mr.  Abbott  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  year  1837. 
Two  of  his  colleagues  from  Lowell  in  that  house,  are 
present  to-night,  Hon.  Josiah  G.  Peabody  and  Hon. 
James K.  Fellows.  Anions  other  members  of  that  house 
deserving  honorable  mention,  were  Julius  Rockwell,  the 
speaker,  afterwards  judge,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  John  C. 
Park,  Thomas  Whitteniore,  Samuel  Bowles,  Amos  Abbott, 
afterwards  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Lowell 
district,  and  Charles  P.  Huntington,  who  afterwards 
served  with  Judge  Abbott  upon  the  bench.     The  senate 


*  See  Mr.  Phillips'  statement  in  Cowley's  History  of  Lowell,  p.  119. 

[  lii  l870Jtulge  Abbott  served  as  one  of  the  Kxamininj:  Committee  of  the  Public 
library.  Ten  years  later  Samuel  A.  r>.  Abbott,  his  son.  served  in  that  capacity.  From 
l  <:  i  to  the  present  time  he  has  been 
man  ol  the  board. 


>f  its  trustees,  and  for  the  last  lour  years  chair- 
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of  1837  contained  Charles  Allen  of  Worcester,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  Myron  Law- 
rence of  Belchertown.  William  Livingston  of  Lowell,  and 
Linus  Child,  afterwards  of  Lowell.  The  governor  was 
Edward  Everett,  who  adorned  every  position  to  which  he 
was  called.  Mr.  Abbott's  estimate  of  Samuel  Bowles 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  formed  by  other  men 
at  that  time,  though  none  too  high,  as  the  success  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  under  his  management  abundantly 
proved.  But  the  man  who  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  Mr.  Abbott's  expanding  mind,  was  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
the  leader  of  the  Jacksonian  democracy  in  the  house. 
Rantoul  perished  in  his  prime,  and  few  survive  of  those 
who  knew  him.  But  no  man  who  reads  his  "Memoirs, 
Writings  and  Speeches,"  will  wonder  that  a  mind  so  well 
stocked  with  large  and  grand  ideas,  and  so  capable  of 
clothing  them  in  forcible  language,  should  have  exerted 
a  decided  influence  over  the  youngest  member  of  the 
house.  Some  of  the  reforms  for  which  Rantoul  fought 
have  long;  since  been  embodied  in  statute  law,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  thought  of;  but  they  were  "  burning  ques- 
tions" in  1837  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 

In  January,  1837,  Mr.  Abbott  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney  and  counsellor-at-hvw.  His  first  client 
was  Daniel  Raymond  Kimball,  who  remained  his  client  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  in  1859  and  Mr.  Abbott  set- 
tled his  estate  as  executor  of  his  will.  The  friendship 
which  Mr.  Abbott  thus  early  formed  for  Raymond  Kim- 
ball was  extended  to  John  F.  Kimball,  nephew  of  Ray- 
mond and  president  of  the  Appleton  National  Bank,  and 
continued  for  nearly  forty  years  and  was  never  broken 
during  his  life. 

His  first  law  partner  was  Amos  Spaulding.  Owing 
to  the  financial  disasters  of  the  year   1837  hundreds  he- 
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came  insolvent,  and  the  firm  of  Spaulding  &  Abbott  re- 
ceived from  their  business  during  that  year  about  $5000. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  but  ten  months  older  than  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  who  was  for  many  years  his  contemporary 
at  the  bar,  but  he  had  made  a  brilliant  start  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  had  closed  his  career  in  the  house  of 
representatives  before  August,  1837,  when  young  Dana 
made  that  voyage  from  Boston  to  California,  the  story 
of  which  he  has  told  so  well  in  his  a  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast." 

The  Western  fever  was  then  prevalent  in  the  East- 
ern .States.  Caleb  Fletcher  Abbott  had  removed  from 
Chelmsford  to  Toledo,  and  was  anxious  that  his  younger 
brother  should  also  remove  to  Toledo  and  become  his 
law  partner  there.  J.  G.  xVbbott  would,  perhaps,  have 
yielded  to  these  solicitations  had  they  not  been  con- 
trolled by  more  powerful  attractions,  the  nature  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  announcement  in  the 
local  papers  of  that  time  : 

"Married  in  this  city,   July   21,   183S,  by  the   Rev.   Theodore 
Edson,  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Caroline  Livermore." 

•  That  event  determined  that  Mr.  Abbott  should  run 
an  Eastern  and  not  a  Western  career. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Abbott,  as  in  the  lives  of  Mr. 
Evnrts,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  many  other  American  lawyers,  - 
great  and  small,  there  was  an  episode  of  journalism.  In 
1810  he  edited  the  Lowell  Advertiser  and  advocated  the 
re-election  of  President  Van  Buren  as  the  representative 
of  Jacksonian  democracy.  The  Advertiser  was  of  course 
a  partisan  journal.  All  the  public  journals  then  in  the 
country  were  partisan  except  the  New  York  Herald  and 
Garrison's  Liberator.  But  apart  from  its  politics.  Mr. 
Abbott  gave  to  the  paper  a  decided  literary  flavor.     Like 
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v  The  volume  for  1840  is  one  of  those  presented  to  the  city  by  the  heirs  of  Fisher  A. 
HiUlreth. 

t  Charles  Cowley's  History  of  Lowell,  pp.  Hi  ill. 


Lord  Bacon,  "he  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province." 
The  files  of  the  Advertiser,  preserved  in  the  City  Lib- 
rary,*' show  that  even  as  a  journalist. 

;' he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman, 
Abused  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use." 

Many  a  well-turned  paragraph  appeared,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fact  that  a  lawyer  was  at  the  helm,  and  vet 
his  paper  had  no  odor  of  the  law  office,  and  was  never 
used  as  an  aid  to  his  practice  at  the  bar. 

One  of  the  worst  abuses  of  journalism  in  our  limes 
is  the  use  of  newspapers  for  or  against  parties  to  causes 
before  or  during  trial.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Kinney,  who  was  tried  in  Boston,  in  December,  1840,  on 
an  indictment  for  poisoning  her  third  husband,  George 
T.  Kinney,  the  temptation  to  give  vent  through  the 
press  to  the  prevailing  impressions  against  the  defendant, 
was  unusually  strong.  Mrs.  Kinney  had  been  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Enoch  W.  Freeman,  the  popular  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Lowell,  and  was  vehemently 
suspected  of  having  caused  his  death  by  arsenical  pois- 
oning.! Nevertheless,  not  a  word  appeared  in  the 
Advertiser's  notices  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  calcu- 
lated to  aid  or  hinder  the  prosecution  or  the  defendant. 
As  soon  as  the  case  had  ended  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as 
it  was  proper  for  an  editor  to  express  air  opinion  upon 
it,  Mr.  Abbott  condemned  the  conduct  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Austin  in  undertaking  the  prosecution  without 
further  proof. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Abbott  occupied  the  editorial  chair 
that  the  Lowell  Offering  appeared,  and  no  journal  greeted 
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it  with  a  warmer  welcome  than  the  Lowell  Advertiser. 
While  he  deplored  any  condition  of  society  winch  com- 
pelled married  women  to  work  for  wages  outside  of  their 
homes,  he  gave  his  deepest  sympathies  to  the  factory 
girls  in  all  their  aspirations  for  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  as  well   as  in  their   struggle  for  the  means  of 


While  Mr.  Abbott  edited  the  Advertiser,  the  late 
Daniel  S.  Richardson,  who  had  already  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  edited  the  Lowell  Courier.  Nathaniel  P.Banks, 
afterwards  more  widely  known  as  speaker,  governor  and 
major-general,  succeeded  Mr.  Abbott  as  editor  of  the 
democratic  organ  in  Lowell. 

In  those  days  lyeeum  lectures  were  much  in  vogue. 
On  many  occasions  Mr.  Abbott  rode  out  to  some  town, 
frequently  accompanied  by  his  wife,  gave  a  lecture  on 
some  topic  of  the  time,  and  drove  back  to  Lowell  the 
same  night. 

In  1842,  having  some  time  previously  dissolved  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Abbott  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Samuel  A.  Brown,  which  continued  till 
1S5-").  Much  might  be  said  of  these  law  partners,  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  a  very  superior  man  ;  but 
time  would  fail. 

In  1842  he  purchased  of  his  mother-in-law7  a  tract  of 
land  on  Stackpole  Street,  and  built.a  stone  house  thereon, 
in  which  he  resided  till  1861.  Many  of  the  shade  trees 
on  Stackpole  Street  were  planted  by  him.  The  songs  of 
the  birds  in  those  trees,  the  murmur  of  the  river  below, 
all  the  voices  of  nature  in  that  region,  pleased  him. 

In  1842  and  1843  Mr.  Abbott  served  the  state  as  a 
senator,  being  on  the  two  most  important  committees  — 
She  judiciary  and  railroads.  The  committee  on  the 
judiciary  has  always  been  considered  of   the   first    impor- 
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tance ;  but  in  the  infancy  of  our  railroad  corporations, 
the  importance  of  the  committee  on  railroads  was  very 
great;  and  the  results  of  our  early  railroad  legislation 
are  still  felt- — sometimes  for  evil,  hut  more  generally 
for  good. 

During  the  year  1843  J.  G.  Abbott  was  attached  to 
Governor  Morton's  staff  as  senior  aide-de-camp. 

On  August  16,  1843,  a  meeting  of  the  Abbott  family 
was  held  in  Andover,  which  appointed  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot, 
D.  D.,  of  Teterboro',  Rev.  Ephraim  Abbott  of  Westford, 
Samuel  Abbott  of  Charlestown,  and  Hon.  Josiah  G. 
Abbott  .of  Lowell,  to  erect  a  monument  to  George  and 
Hannah  Abbott  in  their  burial  place  in  the  South  Parish 
of  Andover,  and  also  to  prepare  a  genealogical  register 
of  their  descendants. 

Dr.  Abiel  Abbot  wrote  the  History  of  Andover  and 
the  Genealogical  Register  of  the  descendants  of  George 
Abbott  of  Rowley,  Thomas  Abbott  of  Andover,  Arthur 
Abbott  of  Ipswich,  Robert  Abbott  of  Bradford,  Conn., 
and  George  Abbott  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  this  he  had 
Rev*.  Ephraim  Abbott,  of  Westford,  as  co-worker.  The 
Genealogy  was  published  in  1847. 

•  When  Mr.  Littell  started  his  Living  Age,  in  1844, 
Mr.  Abbott  became  one  of  his  first  subscribers,  and  he 
continued  to  take  it  and  read  it  till  his  death.  He  was 
equally  constant  in  his  patronage  of  the  Lowell  Vox  Pop- 
uli,  started,  partly  by  his  aid,  three  years  before. 

Of  Judge  Abbott's  part  in  founding  the  city  of 
Lawrence  (1845),  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  Daniel  Saun- 
ders, has  spoken  in  a  letter  to  be  published  with  this 
paper,  showing  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  fathers  of 
that  city.  It  is  by  no  fault  of  his  that  Lawrence  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimack  from  that  on  which 
it  should  have  been  builded. 
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How  important  a  part  he  bore  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Lqwiston  is  but  partially  indicated  by  the  number  of 
shares  of  the  Lewis  ton  corporations  owned  by  him,  or  by 
the  number  of  years  daring  which  he  was  president  or 
director  of  those  corporations.  He  had  an  aptitude  for 
large  enterprises,  and  delighted  to  exercise  his  powers 
in  various  ways. 

Among  his  investments,  those  in  woodlands  must 
not  be  forgotten.  He  began  the  purchase  of  woodland 
in  several  different  towns  at  an  early  age,  and  continued 
it  till  the  shadow  of  three  score  years  and  ten  had  passed 
over  him.  lie  never  sold  one  of  his  wood-lots,  and  he 
employed  Amos  Brown  and  his  son  and  grandson  to  cut 
his  wood  for  fifty  years  and  until  his  death. 

About  the  year  1S4G  the  "Melvin  Suits"  came  to 
an  end,  and  Grenville  Parker,  who  had  been  of  counsel 
for  the  defeated  parties,  published  anonymously  his 
pungent  pamphlet  on  the  Judiciary  of  Massachusetts, 
reviewing  and  condemning  the  rulings  of  the  iud^es  in 
those  cases.  John  P.  Kobinson's  paper  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Contributions  of  this  association  presents 
the  other  side  of  these  cases,  which  excited  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  at  the  time.  The  tide  of  opinion  never  ran 
higher  against  corporations  than  when  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimack  River  obtained 
final  iudirment  in  the  last  of  these  suits.  Although 
Abbott  and  Brown  afterwards  became  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  counsel  for  the  victorious 
corporation,  neither  of  them  ever  failed,  upon  proper 
occasion,  to  express  his  dissent  from  some  of  the  rulings 
which  Parker  condemned. * 

In  1847    the   Appleton    Bank,   now    the    Appleton 


*  Grenville  Parker  passed  Ids  Inter  years  in  West  Virginia,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  procuring  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
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National  Bank,  was  incorported.  Mr.  Abbott  imme- 
diately commenced  to  make  his  deposits  there,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  during  his  life.  In  fact  he  never  opened 
any  account  elsewhere,  but  during  the  whole  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  Boston,  he  made  all  his  deposits  in 
that  bank  through  its  Boston  correspondent.  That  fact 
tells  it  own  story  as  to  the  sound  and  wise  management 
of  the  bank,  and  the  constancy  of  Judge  Abbott's  at- 
tachments. 

In-1848  he  "bolted"  the  democratic  nominations  — 
Cass  and  Butler  —  for  president  and  vice  president,  and 
supported  the  free  soil  nominees  —  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams.  He  and  Hon.  Chauncey  L. 
Knapp  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  national  free  soil 
convention,  but  his  professional  engagements  prevented 
him  from  going  to  Buffalo,  and  George  F.  Farley,  Esq., 
of  Grot.on,  attended  as  his  substitute. 

In  1850  Mr.  Abbott  was  appointed  master  in  chan- 
cery, and  served  as  such  live  years,  Hon.  Arthur  P. 
Bonney  succeeding  him. 

In  1852,  when  Kossuth  made  his  tour  through  the 
United  States,  Abbott  gave  him  both  sympathy  and 
material  aid,  and  was  one  of  the  citizens'  committee  who 
invited  him  to  Lowell,  and  introduced  him  to  the  people 
in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Had  the  oHice  of  attorney-general  become  vacant 
during  Governor  Bout  well's  time  ( 1 S51— 52)  it  was  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Abbott  would  have  been  appointed,  so 
well  established  was  his  reputation  at  that  time. 

In  1853  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  const itu- 
tional  convention  on  the  coalition  ticket.  The  new  con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  convention  was  rejected  by  the 
the  people  of  the  state,  but  the  debates  in  that  body 
prepared  the  way  lor  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  amend- 
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ments  to  the  constitution  which  that  convention  pro- 
posed. This  was  the  only  legal  body  in  which  Judge 
Abbott  ever  sat  with  George  S.  Boutwell,  Alexander  H. 
Bullock,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Anson  Burlingame,  Ruins 
Choatc,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Charles 
Sumner,  Frederick  0.  Prince,  or  Henry  Wilson.  James 
K.  Fellows,  who  had  been  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
house  of  representatives  in  3887,  was  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  this  convention.  Shubael  P.  Adams,  then  a 
Lowell  lawyer,  now  of  the  Iowa  bar,  was  another  of  his 
colleagues  from  Lowell,  and  General  Butler  was  another. 
The  rest  of  the  Lowell  delegates,  John  W.  Graves, 
Andrew  T.  Nute,  James  M.  Moore,  Abraham  Til  ton,  and 
Peter  Powers,  together  with  all  the  defeated  whig  candi- 
dates, have  passed  to  the  silent  land. 

The  debates  of  that  convention  show  that  Mr.  Abbott 
favored  an  elective  judiciary,  and  also  favored  making 
the  jury  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  facts  in  criminal 
cases.  A  notable  debate  on  the  right  or  the  power  of 
the  jury,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court/'  to 
determine  the  law7  as  well  as  the  facts  in  a  criminal  cause, 
took  place  between  Mr.  Abbott  and  Ex-Governor  Morton, 
without  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  which  had  for 
many  years  existed  between  the  disputants.  Two  years 
later  the  legislature  passed  an  act  intending  to  embody 
Judge  Abbott's  views,  which  were  also  the  views  of  many 
others,  including  eminent  lawyers  of  all  parties.!  But 
in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Anthes,  5  Gray,  185,  a 
majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
decided  either  that  this  act  did  not  change  the  law  as -it 


•  Commonwealth  '■.  Porter,  m  Mctcalf,  203  (1845;. 

•  This  jury  act  of  I  $55  is  embodied  in  Chapter  21 1,  Section  17,  of  tin-  Public  Statutes., 
Ilo'iigh  sadly  eviscerated  by  the  opinions  of  ;i  majority  of  the  judges  in  Anthes^case. 
I  his  \v;»s  out'  of  Hie  decisions  at  which  W  illia.ni  S.  Kobinson  (  "  Warrenton  "  i  delighted 
'■'  ili  .charge  the  arrows  ol  his  wit. 
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previously  stood,  or  that  if  it  did  attempt  to  change  the 
law  and  make  the  jury  judges  of  the  law,  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional ar.d  void.  The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge 
Thomas  in  that  case  met  Judge  Abbott's  hearty  concur- 
rence ;  and  I  remember  hearing  him  quote  an  old  Eng- 
lish ballad  as  stating  the  ancient  and  true  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  jury  in  Crown  cases,  and  I  give  it  from 
memory  as  he  did  : 

''For  twelve  honest  men  shall  sit  ou  his^cause, 
Who  are  judges  alike  of  the  facts  and  the  laws." 

After  Mr.  Abbott  bad  gone  upon  the  bench,  his 
former  law  partner,  Samuel  A.  Brown,  re-argued  this 
question  and  re-asserted  Judge  Abbott's  views,  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Austin,  7  Gray,  51,  but  without 
changing  the  attitude  of   the  Supreme  Court  thereon. 

When  Judge  Abbott  had  formed  an  opinion  after 
mature  deliberation,  he  was  not  easily  moved.  The  mere 
ipse  dixit  of  a  judge  weighed  little  with  him,  and  where 
he  saw  a  court  palm  off  a  pretext  as  a  substitute  for  a 
reason,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dissent  in 
forceful  terms.  But  nothing  that  he  ever  said,  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  or  elsewhere,  could  justify 
.  Mr.  Dana,  in  referring  to  him  in  his  diary  as  feeling  any- 
thing like  a  hatred  toward  the  Supreme  Court.*  If  the 
decisions  of  that  tribunal  did  not  always  suit  him,  it  was 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger"  that  be  signified  his 
disapprobation  of  the  error  into  which  it  had  lapsed. 

In  1855  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk 
was  established,  superseding  in  that  county  the  old  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  Its  members  were  Albert  II.  Nelson, 
of  Woburn,  one  of  Abbott's  classmates  at  college  ;  J.  G. 


'Adams'  I'dography  of  Uichanl  II.  nana.  Jr.,  Vol.  I. pp.  240.  24i>,  iM3.  Mr.  Causten 
Browne  showed  a  far  better  appreciation  of  .ludpe  Abbott  when  he  said  thai  he  was  too 
proud  as  well  as  too  generous  for  any  vindictiveness. 
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Abbott,  of  Lowell ;  Charles  P.  Huntington,  of  Boston, 
formerly  of  Northampton,  and  Stephen  G.  Nash,  of 
Boston. 

Judge  Abbott  .accepted  this  appointment  with  three 
ends  in  view:  First,  to  make  a  good  judge,  and  win  such 
reputation  as  usually  attends  a  good  magistrate  ;  second, 
to  secure  for  himself  a  period  of  comparative  rest  from 
the  severer  labors  of  the  bar ;  third,  to  get  such  an  in- 
troduction to  the  bar  and  business  community  of  Boston 
as  would  secure  for  him,  upon  quitting  the  bench,  a  fair 
share  of  the  cream  of  the  law  business  of  that  city.  All 
these  ends  he  accomplished.  The  facility  with  which  he 
despatched  business  was  very  great.  On  one  motion-da}' 
there  were  no  less  than  forty-six  hearings  before  him  on 
contested  motions  which  he  decided.  He  was  "always 
honest  and  fair  in  dealing  with  counsel.  When  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  his  rulings,  he  never  sought  to 
deprive  counsel  of  the  benefit  of  those  exceptions. 

One  day,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  I  sat  in  his  court 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  when  he.  adjourned  walked  with 
him  to  the  depot.  I  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  position.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  it's  pleasant  work 
and  far  less  exhausting;  than  trying  cases  at  the  bar.  But 
I  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  can't  afford  to  stay  on  the 

CD  s  t/ 

bench.  Don't  mention  it  at  present,  but  I  shall  not  stay 
on  that  perch  after  this  year." 

His  resignation  took  effect  January  1,  1S58.  He 
resumed  practice  at  the  bar  for  the  sake  of  its  emolu- 
ments, and  he  did  not  fail  to  get  them.  His  salary  as  a 
judge  was  only  §3,000  {l  year;  and  his  income  from  his 
practice  during  the  first  year  after  he  left  tin4  bench  was 
more  than  $29,000.  It  afterwards  rose  to  §36,000. 
These  figures  represent  the  returns  from  regular  work, 
without    anv  of   those   "windfalls"   with    which  lawyers 


^ 
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are  sometimes  favored.  Large  as  they  are,  the  profes- 
sional incomes  of  lawyers  have  sometimes  exceeded  them. 
The  income  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  British  bar,  is  said  to  have  amounted  in  some  years 
to  $75,000.* 

It  happened  to  me  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Benjamin 
made  his  first  argument  in  an  English  Chancery  Court.! 
It  was  in  the  year  1SGS  in  London.  I  had  heard  him 
years  before  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  the  senate  at  Washington.  As  I  listened 
to  that  marvelous  feat  of  advocacy  and  saw  how  marked 
an  impression  Mr.  Benjamin  made  upon  the  court,  the 
bar  and  the  bystanders,  the  question  arose,  how  would  J. 
G.  Abbott  have  succeeded  had  he  essayed  a  career  at  the 
English  bar?  Between  Abbott,  with  his  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned form,  his  Saxon  face  and  Saxon  voice,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Benjamin,  with  bis  short  and  obese  body, 
his  Hebrew  face  and  soft  Semitic  tongue,  the  differences 
were  marked.  And  yet  there  were  marked  resemblances 
between  the  minds  and  methods  of  those  giants  of  the 
forum.  There  was  the  same  clearness  of  statement,  the 
same  mastery  of  the  case,  the  same  earnest,  impetuous, 
on-rushing  tide  of  speech,  flowing  without  ebb;  the  same 
care  as  to  the  matter  of  the  argument:  the  same  care- 
lessness  as  to  the  form,  in  both.  In  my  judgment  Mr. 
Abbott  would  have  achieved  success,  had^he  sought  it,  at 
the  bar  of  the  Babylon  of  London.  But  my  admiration 
for  him  was  such  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  present  any 
estimate  of  him  as  entitled  to  the  weight  of  an  impartial 


*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Art.  Benjamin. 

!  Two  cases  were  heard  together,  in  both  of  which  the  United  states  were  plaintiffs. 
The  defendants  we're  Frazer.  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  John  Krazer  &  Co.  Sir  Uoundell 
Palmer/now  Karl  of  Selborne.  was  Benjamin's  leading  opponent.  The  plaintiffs  pre- 
vailed, and,  as  the  legal  successors  of  the  Confederate  siates\  recovered  a  large  amount 
of  Confederate  property  in  the  defendants'  hands. 
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opinion.  I  prefer  therefore  to  sketch  with  rapid  strokes 
the  outline  of  his  life,  and  to  give  the  opinions  of  others, 
rather  than  my  own,  touching  his  professional  traits. 

In  1859  Judge  Abbott  was  chosen  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  Harvard  College,  and  served  as  such  six  years. 

In  1859  J.  G.  Abbott,  G.  B.  Upton  and  George  S. 
Boutwell,  were  appointed  commissioners  under  the  legis- 
lative act  of  that  year  to  make  an  award  to  the  city  of 
Boston  of  compensation  for  its  relinquishment  of  certain 
rights  on  Arlington  Street. 

In  1SG0,  when  George  T.  Bigelow  succeeded  Lemuel 
Shaw, as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
Judge  Abbott  was  offered  a  place  on  that  bench,  but 
declined  it  for  the  same  reason  which  had  led  him  to 
resign  his  position  on  the  Superior  Court. 

In  1860,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  he  voted  for  the  Doug- 
lass ticket  for  presidential  electors. 

In  1861  Judge  Abbott  removed  from  128  Stackpole 
Street,  Lowell,  to  0  Arlington  Street,  Boston.  But, 
although  he  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Lowell,  he  never 
lost  his  interest  in  this  community.  In  the  letter  already 
quoted  he  says:  "As  you  know,  I  have  passed  some  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life  in  Lowell,  and  with  it  ore 
connected  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  best  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  I  took  up  my  residence  there  soon 
after  leaving  college  ;  there  I  married  my  wife  ;  there  • 
all  my  children  were  born  ;  and  there  repose  the  ashes  of 
some  of  them  who  so  lived  and  died  that  I  am  sure  their 
native  city  has  never  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them." 

Judge  Abbott  had  earty  learned  in  the  school  of 
Jackson  that  the  Union  is  an  institution  to  be  maintained, 
if  necessary,  by  force  ;  and  when  that  Union  was  men- 
aced with  destruction  in  18G1,  all  who  knew  him  knew 
what   his    position    would    be.     Like    his    friend,   liufus 
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Choate,  he  wauld  say,  "We  join  no  party  that  docs  not 
carry  the  Hag  and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 
The  first  flag  raised  in  Lowell  after  the  Confederate 
assault  on  Fort  Sumter  was  accompanied  by  an  eloquent 
appeal  from  him  which  completely  electrified  the  assem- 
bled throne*. 

When  the  militia  of  Lowell  were  called  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  even  before  a  man 
of  them  had  buckled  on  his  knapsack.  Judge  Abbott 
gave  General  Butler  $100,  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of 
any  suffering  among  his  soldiers.  He  appeared  before  a 
meeting  of  the  bank  presidents  of  Lowell  and  urged 
them  to  lend  their  money  freely  to  the  government  to 
cany  on  the  war.  Like  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  and 
other  far-sighted  patriots,  whom  shallow  men  then  pro- 
nounced "  cranks,"  he  foresaw  that  the  war  for  the 
Union  would  be  long  and  bloody,  and  urged  the  enlist- 
ment of  men  for  not  less  than  three  years'  service.  His 
three  oldest  sons  entered  the  army  at  once,  and  two  of 
them  were  sacrificed  in  the  bloody  struggle.  The  Abbott 
Gre3*s,  the  company  which  his  oldest  son  commanded,  in 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,*  were 
the  special  subject  of  his  care  and  for  them  he  contrib- 
uted freely  of  his  money. 

Seeing  how  much  the  officers  and  men  rallying  for 
the  defence  of  the  Union,  required  to  be  taught  what 
their  duties  would  be,  Judge  Abbott  wrote  a  letter  to 
Governor  Andrew  recommending  the  formation  of  camps 
of  instruction.  From  the  plans  submitted  by  him,  the 
Camp  Act,  so  called,  the  principal  bill  passed  by  the  leg- 


*•  Fletcher  Morton  Abbott,  M.  1>..  the  only  one  of  Judge  Abbott's  three  sons  who 
served  in  the  army  who  survived  the  war.  began  his  military  career  as  a  lieutenant  in 
this  regiment,  and  afterwards  served  as  captain  <>n  the  stall  of  Krigadier-General 
Dwight.  See  Quint's  Record  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry,  p.  497.  General 
Hooker  said,  '•  This  regiment,  as  is  known  in  two  armies,  has  no  superior." 


,'■**'■' 
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islature  at  the  extra  session  of  1861,  was  prepared  before 

the  session  began.     The  training  received   by  our  volun- 

.         .  .      •  ° 

teers  during  their  brief  sojourn  at  these  camps,  was  of 

very  great  v&Iue. 

When  the  republican  state  convention  met  at  Wor- 
cester in  September,  186],  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  state  offices,  its  members  realized  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  their  platform  in  order  to  attract,  if  possible, 
the  war  democrats.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable  in 
that  perilous  crisis  in  national  affairs,  to  make  the  party 
simply  a  war  party  and  to  postpone  all  other  issues  until 
the  war  for  the  Union  had  ended.  Without  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  con- 
vention nominated  J.  G.  Abbott  for  the  office  of  attorney- 
general.  The  wisdom  of  that  nomination  was  too  obvious 
for  discussion,  and  many  of  the  judge's  friends,  demo- 
crats as  well  as  republicans,  urged  him  to  accept  it. 
Since  that  time  some  persons  of  a  very  miscellaneous  sort 
have  fdled  that  office;  but  prior  to  that  time  it  had  been 
held  by  lawyers  of  the  first  rank,  and  Judge  Abbott's 
reputation,  if  not  enhanced,  would  surely  have  suffered 
no  damage,  by  filling  an  oilice  which  Rufus  Ghoate  and 
John  H.  Clifford  had  adorned.  Nevertheless,  so  fastidious 
was  his  sense  of  personal  honor  and  party  fealty,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  accept  that  oilice.  Nothing  that 
has  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  changed  my 
opinion  that  his  decimal  of  that  oilice  was  a  great  mis- 
take. It  seemed  to  me  that  his  true  place  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Union  party,  and  that  by  this  declinal  he 
closed  upon  himself  the  opening  gate  to  a  great  career.   - 

In  1 S G 2  Judge  Abbott  wrote:  "If  we  would  suc- 
ceed we  must  be  united  in  our  purpose  to  fight  it  out  — 
to  conquer.  All  true  men  can  and  must  unite  to  carry 
out  that  purpose  —  they  can  and  must  adjourn  all  other 
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questions  till  the  war  is  over.  That  purpose  is  large 
enough,  it  is  holy  enough  to  engross  and  satisfy  all."  # 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken,  and  they  were  as 
applicable  to  the  situation  in  18G1  as  in  ISG^. 

Had  Judge  Abbott  accepted  the  nomination,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  elected;  and  the  republican 
party,  though  it  had  an  abundance  of  leaders,  was 
lamentably  in  need  of  such  a  leader  as  he.  On  the 
other  haiuh  it  may  be  said  that  by  remaining  with  the 
democratic  party  through  those  years  of  peril  he  per- 
formed an  important;  service  to  the  country  by  constantly 
bracing  up  that  party  to  support  the  war;  the  more  so 
because  that  party  contained  thousands  of  men  who 
were  opposed  to  the  war. 

The  same   wise    foresight  which    prompted   him    to 

advocate  camps  of  instruction  and  lorxu:  terms   of  enlist- 

.  ... 

nient  in  1861,  led  him  to  oppose  the  stopping  of  enlist- 
ments in  the  spring  of  1802,  notwithstanding  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  Senator  Wilson 
was  chairman,  reported  that  we  already  had  soldiers 
enough  !  Judge  Abbott  saw  clearly  and  said  boldly  that 
the  period  of  the  war  had  been  much  prolonged,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  greatly  augmented  by  sus- 
pending the  recruiting  of  our  armies  so  prematurely  at 
that  time. 

In  1S62  Williams  College  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  *      ^ 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1862,  the  horrors  of  war 
entered  his  own  home  ;  his  eldest  son,  Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Edward  Gardner  Abbott,  Company  A,  Second 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  was  killed  in  battle  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  Virginia:  and  all  the  hopes  that  clustered 
about  his  future  were   blasted    in    a    moment.      But  this 


-  From  a  manuscript  found  among  his  papers,  entitled  'A  Divided  North,  Treason." 
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terrible  parental  affliction  only  intensified  his  indomitable 
purpose  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  When  General  Lee, 
Hushed  by  his  success  in  Virginia,  led  his  victorious  army 
into  Maryland,  and  when  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
the  Hag  of  the  Confederate  States  would  shortly  float  in 
triumph  over  Philadelphia,  Judge  Abbott  wrote  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  meet  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
irrespective  of  party,  "  to  take  counsel  together  for  the 
common  weal."  In  response  to  this  appeal  "  the  People's 
Convention"  met  on  the  seventh  of  October.  I  do  not 
now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
ceeding's of  that  convention.  Whatever  of  success  or 
failure  attended  those  proceedings,  the  lofty  patriotism 
which  animated  the  call  under  which  that  convention 
met,  is  beyond  all  praise.  There  are  passages  in  that 
call  which  for  force  and  elevation  of  style  will  lose 
nothing  by  comparison  with  the  stirring  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

.  On  the  day  preceding  that  -  convention  Senator 
Sumner  had  spoken  in  the  same  hall.*  1  heard  Sum- 
ner's speech ;  I  also  heard  Abbott's  speech,  and  as  I 
listened  to  the  thunders  of  applause  which  greeted  them, 
I  recalled  what  I  had  read  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
Greek  republics,  when 

"Under  the  rock-stand  of  Demosthenes 
Unstable  Athens  heaved  her  nois}'  seas." 

( 

Joel  Parker,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been  selected  to  make  the 
principal  speech  on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  learned  and 
able  man,  powerful  in  his  addresses  to  the  intellect,  but 
weak  in  his  appeals  to  the  feelings.  He  had  none  of 
that    versatility   which    enabled    Abbott    to   convince    a 

*  Sumner's  speech  appears  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  work-. 
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bench  of  judges,  capture  a  jury,  or  ride  upon  the  whirl- 
wind of  a  popular  assembly.  No  sooner  had  the  con- 
vention organized  itself,  than  loud  calls  arose  for  Abbott, 
who,  as  I  happen  to  know,  had  made  no  preparation  to 
speak  on  that  clay,  though  his  heart  and  soul  were  full. 
lie  could  stir  the  emotions.  One  blast  on  Abbott's  bugle- 
horn  was  worth  a  thousand  Parkers. 

The  day  of  that  convention  was  one  of  those  " mo- 
mentous occasions"  referred  to  by  Webster  in  his  oration 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  "  when  great  interests  are  at  stake 
and  strong  passions  excited,"  and  Judge  Abbott  had  just 
those  qualities  which  such  occasions  require.  "  Clear- 
ness, force  and  earnestness,"  as  Webster  said,  "are  the 
qualities  which  produce  conviction."  The  vast  assembly 
was  thoroughly  electrified  by  his  speech,  particularly  by 
the  peroration.  Pointing  to  the  broad  canvass  on  which 
Webster  appears  replying  to  Hayne,  and  raising  his 
voice  to  its  loudest,  clearest  tones,  lie  said  :  "  Let  us 
here,  in  the  presence  of  its  greatest  defender,  swear 
that  we  will  give  fortune,  that  we  will  give  life,  that  we 
will  give  all,  to  support  that  constitution  and  establish 
its  sway  over  the  whole  land." 

To  realize  how  much  these  words  really  meant,  one 
must  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
spoken  —  the  fact  that  the  oldest  son  of  the  speaker  had 
shortly  before  been  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave  in  the  Low- 
ell Cemetery,  and  that  both  of  his  other  sons  in  the 
army  were  so  broken  in  health  that  their  mother  had 
gone  to  Antietam  to  give  them  her  personal  care.  Called 
to  the  scene  of  that  battle  by  the  condition  of  her  second 
son,  she  met  on  the  field  her  third  son  suffering  from  the 
delirium  of  fever  in  the  brain.  But  none  of  these 
things  moved  him. 

In   the    senatorial   election    of    1863,   and    again   in 
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1869,  Judge  Abbott  received  the  support  of  the  demo- 
crats in  the  legislature,  but  the  republican  majority  was 
overwhelming,  and  Charles  Sumner  was  elected.  The 
same  empty  honor  was  repeated  to  Judge  Abbott  in 
1877,  when  Senator  Hoar  was  chosen. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1864,  his  second  son,  Major 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henry  Livermore  Abbott, 
while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment,  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
was  fatally  wounded.  "  Had  lie  lived,"  General  Hancock 
said,  "  he  would  have  been  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
commanders." 

Richard  TI.  Dana,  Jr.,  who  visited  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  only  ten  days  before  Major  Abbott's  death, 
wrote:  " Sedgwick  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments,  especially  the  Twentieth,  and  of 
Major  Abbott,  who  now  commands  it.  He  thinks  Abbott 
a  bright,  particular  star."  Charles  F.  Adams,  who  has 
preserved  this  testimony  in  his  biography  of  Dana,  adds 
that  "it  was  thought  at  the  time,  by  those  most  compe- 
tent to  judge,  that  no  braver  officer,  nor  one  of  greater 
military  promise,  there  laid  down  his  life." 
•  To  lose  such  sons  as  Judge  Abbott  lost  in  battle 
was  terrible  at  the  best.  But  the  conviction  that  the 
movements  in  which  the}7  fell  were  culpably  ill-advised 
and  even  absurd,  added  poignancy  to  parental  grief.  To 
lose  brave  sons  when  their  loss  is  inevitable  in  defence  of 
their  country,  has  been  the  hard  lot  of  many  a  father. 
To  lose  them  through  the  stupidity  or  obstinacy  of  their 
commanders,  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear. 
Many  a  father,  many  a  mother,  became  sour  and  dis- 
affected under  such  painful  trials.  But  not  so  with  the 
parents  of  these  brave  brothers,  whose  twin  monuments 
in  the  Lowell  Cemetery  wiil  perpetuate   their  names  till 
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the  marble  shall  crumble  and  the  granite  shall  decay.* 
Through  all  those  times  which  tried  men's  souls  there 
was  no  truer  patriot  than  J.  G.  Abbott. 

Several  volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  an 
account  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  Mr.  Abbott 
acted  as  counsel  during  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  ]S7o  such  account  will  be  attempted, 
neither  would  it  be  desirable  even  if  it  were  practicable. 
For  as  the  life  of  man  on  earth  is  but  a  span,  so  the  in- 
terest in  the  daily  concerns  of  that  life  endures  but  for 
a  moment.  "  A  book  is  the  o\\\y  immortality,"  as  Rufus 
Choate  once  said  ;  and  the  best  efforts  in  advocacy  are 
generally  forgotten  with  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth. 

I  will  mention  three  capital  cases  and  three  or  four 
other  cases  in  which  Mr.  Abbott  was  concerned,  and  refer 
to  one  hundred  and  ten- volumes  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reports  (from  the  43rd  to  the  152nd)  for  notices  of  the 
cases  argued  by  him  before  the  full  bench  of  our  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  Yet  these  indicate  but  a  part  of  his 
professional  work.  There  are  other  cases  of  his  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Court  Reports 
and  in  the  reports  of  other  state  courts,  and  there  are 
also  hundreds  of  cases  not  reported  at  all  (except  in 
newspapers)  because  they  were  never  carried  to  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

His  first  capital  case  was  that  of  the  alleged  mur- 
derers of  Jonas  L.  Parker,  who  was  butchered  in  a  most 
atrocious  manner  at  Manchester,  N.  II.,  on  the  night  of 
March  26,  1845.1     In  1848  Asa  Wentworth  and  Henry 

*For  accounts  of  the  operations  in  which  these  gallant  oilicers  fell,  see  Cordon's 
Brookfarm  to  Cedar  Mountain,  Swintoiv's  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  his- 
tories of  their  respective  regiments,  and  the  general  histories  of  the  war.  For  their 
personal  history,  see  Harvard  Memorial  Hiographies.  Vol.  1 1.  pp.  77-104.  and  Cowley's 
History  of  Lowell,  pp.  1*1,  IS2,  IS:*,  100. 

t  Potter's  History  of  Manchester,  pp.  01O-C24. 
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T.  Wentworth  were  arrested  upon  suspicion,  but  after 
examination  were  Jischarged.  Tn  1850  they  were 
arrested  again,  together  with  Horace  Wentworth  and 
William  C.  Clark.  They  were  prosecuted  by  Samuel  H. 
Ayer,  tlie  county  solicitor,  and  were  defended  by  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  J.  G.  Abbott  and  B.  F. 
Butler.  Public  feeling  ran  very  high  against  them,  but 
they  were  not  indicted  ;  and  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
justify  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  ever  adduced  against  any 
of  them. 

About  the  same  time  J.  G.  Abbott  and  B.  F.  Butler 
defended  Daniel  H.  Pierson,  of  Wilmington,  on  his  trial 
before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  East  Cambridge, 
upon  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  two 
children.  Pierson  was  convicted,  and  executed  July  2G, 
1850.  From  him  General  Butler  obtained  information 
tending  strongly  to  show  that  Jonas  L.  Parker  was  mur- 
dered by  said  Clark,  who  was  a  relative  of  Pierson.  This 
man  had  been  arrested  and  examined  on  suspicion,  but 
escaped  indictment  by  setting  up  a  false  alibi.  Pierson 
also  attempted  to  escape  the  gallows  by  a  false  alibi, 
but  failed. 

Referring  to  the  question  who  murdered  Parker,  I 
am  permitted  to  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  written 
by  General  Butler  to  a  son  of  his  client,  November  5, 
1885,  after  his  client's  death  :  ,      f 

"  I  had  been  of  counsel  prior  to  that  trial,  as  I  was  afterwards, 
for  a  man  named  Pierson,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife  and  two  children,  committed  in  Wilmington  in  this  state.  That 
murder  was  committed  in  a  very  singular  manner  and  witli  a  very 
singular  weapon,  to  wit,  a  shoemaker's  knife  ground  to  a  point;  and 
a  razor  Avas  left  on  the  table  by  the  woman's  bedside  and  means 
taken  to  have  the  murder  appear  to  have  been  a  suicide.  That  mur- 
der was  not  committed  until  some  years  after  the  Parker  murder, 
but  before  the  investigation  of  the  Parker  murder,  as  that   was  not 
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tried  until  some  five  years  after  the  deed  was  committed.  Upon  the 
trial  of  the  Parker  murder 'it  came  out  that  the  murder  was 
committed  with  exactly  such  a  knife,  and  a  razor  was  left  by  the 
dead  body.  I  was  struck  with  the  coincidence  as  I  had  grounds  for 
suspicion- against'" a  relative  of  my  Wilmington  client,  and  the  fact 
was  known  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  of  Parker,  which  took 
place  between  nine  and  ten,  at  Manchester,  N.  II.,  a  wagon  drawn 
by  a  white  horse;  with  two  men  in  it,  passed  through  Lowell  in  the 
direction  of  Wilmington,  and  the  marks  of  the  wheels  of  such  a 
wagon  were  found  in  the  mud  near  the  murdered  man,  which  wagon 
apparently  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  Lowell.  As  my  client  was 
about  to  be  hanged  and  it  could  do  him  no  harm,  T  questioned  him, 
assuring  him  that  it  should  not  be  used  to  his  prejudice,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  drove  a  wagon  thattime  down  from  Manchester  to  Lowell 
and  thence  to  Wilmington.  He  admitted  that  lie  did.  I  asked  him 
who  was  in  the  wagon,  and  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  tell  me.  I 
asked  him  with  what  instrument  it  was  done,  and  he  said  with  a  shoe 
knife  and  razor.  T  asked  him  what  the  razor  had  to  do  with  it. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "the  man  might  have  cut  his  own  throat  with  the 
razor."  I  asked  him  also  what  was  done  with  the  81,000  bill  which 
Parker  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  pocket  which  never  could 
be  traced.  He  said  there  was  no  $1,000  bill  taken  from  Parker,  that 
he  hadn't  any  such  bill.  .And,  without  remembering  the  circum- 
stances now,  I  questioned  him  until  I  was  convinced  that  the  person  I 
had  in  my  mind  was  the  man  with  him.  But  as  the  grand  jury  found 
no  bill  against  my  client,  and  as  Fierson  was  hanged,  I  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  talk  with  anybody  about  it  because  I  supposed  there 
was  nobody  so  foolish  now  as  to  believe  that  the  Wentworths  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Parker." 

Perhaps  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear "  in 
this  letter.'*.  Perhaps  Daniel  H.  Pierson  himself,  as  well 
as  Clark,  was  implicated  -in  'the  murder  of  Parker.* 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1860,  Bryant  Moore 
shot  and  killed  his  wife,  at  No.  61  East  Merrimack  Street. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold  he  wrote  a  strung 
appeal  to  Mr.  Abbott  to  defend  him.  That  appeal  conld 
not  have  been  made  at  a  more   inopportune  time,   for 
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Mr.  Abbott  was  then  almost  overwhelmed  with  cases. 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  with  his  high  views  of  the 
duties  of  the  bar,  refuse  such  a  call  for  help.  lie  re- 
quested me  to  do  certain  things  in  the  preparation  of  the 
defence,  saying  that  if  I  would  relieve  him  of  that  part 
of  the  work,  he  would  undertake  the  defence.  The  trial 
took  place  in  December,  1SG0,  and  it  appeared  from  the 
start  that  an  acquittal  was  impossible.  The  most  that 
could  be  done  was  to  save  Moore  from  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  thus  save  his  neck.  The 
evidence  would  have  entirely  justified  the  highest  verdict, 
but  through  Mr.  Abbott's  remarkable  power  of  persuasion, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree, —  a  pure  triumph  of  advocacy.  Moore's 
sentence  was  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  however,  a  pardon  was  granted 
to  him,  through  the  exertion  of  Mr.  Abbott's  powers  of 
persuasion  over  Governor  Andrew's  Council.  The  num- 
ber of  capital  cases  in  which  pardons  have  thus  been 
granted  in  this  state,  has  been  very  small,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statements  that  have  repeatedly  been  made  to 
the  contrary,.  Moore  afterwards  spent  some  years  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  returned  to  Lowell  under 
the  name  of  "  Col.  John  B.  Lowe,"  the  military  title 
having  been  conferred  upon  him  by  himself.  He  showed 
deeds  of  land  to  John  B.  Lowe,  and  undertook  to  borrow  . 
money  upon  the  security  of  a  mortgage  thereof,  but 
nobody  here  would  lend  him  a  sou,  and  he  left  for 
other  fields. 

Mr.  Abbott's  criminal  practice  in  his  earlier  years  was 
very  large,  and  if  there  was  any  merit  in  a  case  he  made 
the  most  of  it,  but  he  never  liked  the  associations  which 
the  criminal  lawyer  cannot  avoid.  He  always  preferred 
the   pursuit  of   remedial  justice;    and  after  he  left  the 
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bench  his  practice  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  civil 
causes.  But  time  would  fail  to  mention  more  than  two 
or  three  of  them. 

In  1870  Mr.  Abbott  and  B.  R.  Curtis  argued,  before 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  against  the  Liverpool 
Insurance  Company,  10  Wallace,  566,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  defendants  were  a  corporation,  notwithstanding 
the  British  Parliament  In  d  said  that  they  were  not. 

About  the  same  time  he  argued,  before  the  same 
court,  the  case  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  against  the  State 
Bank,  10  Wallace,  604-676.  Sidney  Bartlett  and  William 
M.  Evarts  were  with  him,  while  B.  R.  Curtis,  C.  B.  Good- 
rich and  B.  F.  Thomas  were  against  him.  The  case  is 
one  of  the  first  importance  to  banks  and  bank  cashiers. 
Mr.  Abbott  rested  his  case  on  one  ground.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
his  associate,  rested  the  claims  of  their  common  client 
upon  another.  A  majority  of  the  court  adopted  Mr. 
Abbott's  viewr  and  not  Mr.  Bartlett's.  Judges  Clifford 
and  Davis  dissented,  and  Judge  Miller  did  not  sit. 

In  the  case  of  the  Land  Company  against  Daniel 
Saunders,  103  United  States,  316,  Mr.  Abbott  had  his 
brother-in-law  for  his  client,  and  John  L.  Putnam,  now 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit,  for  his  leading  opponent.  Never  did 
counsel  feel  surer  of  victory  in  a  case  than  did  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Land  Company.  Nevertheless  the  decision, 
which  relates  to  the  construction  of  deeds,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Saunders. 

To  argue  questions  of  law  before  a  bench  of  judges, 
requires  qualities  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which 
are  required  to  argue  questions  of  fact  before  a  jury. 
How  successful  Mr.  Abbott  was  in  the  latter  field  of 
labor,  hundreds  of  verdicts  of  the   impanelled  fanners. 
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mechanics,  and  merchants  of  Middlesex  and  Suffolk, 
abundantly  attest.  Not  less  successful  was  lie  before 
benches  of  judges.  Some  who  heard  his  argument  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Saunders  in  1880,  thought  it  one.  of  his 
best  efforts.  So  thoroughly  had  he  mastered  and 
absorbed  his  case,  he  scarcely  looked  at  his  brief  while 
he  spoke.  So  thoroughly  was  he  master  of  himself  and 
of  the  situation,  the  presence  of  the  most  august  tribunal 
on  this  continent  only  stimulated  him  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts;  and  this  he  did  with  such  clearness  and 
lucidity,  such  strength  and  power,  that  when  he  sat  down 
he  felt  that  his  case  was  won  —  and,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  his  opponents,  it  was  won. 

Equally  surprised  were  his  opponents  at  the  decision 
won  by  him  in  the  case  of  St.  Anne's  Church,*  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  ever  made  touching  estates 
upon  condition  as  distinguished  from  estates  in  trust.  In 
that  case  John  P.  Robinson,  after  many  years' retirement 
from  practice,  appeared  with  General  Butler  as  counsel 
for  the  church.  He  never  argued  another  case,  but  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  that  church.  He  cared  nothing 
for  the  sarcasms  levelled  at  him  bv  J.  R.  Lowell,  though 
they  will  transmit  his  name  longer  than  anything  that 
he  ever  said  at  the  bar.     One  of  them  runs  thus  : 

•'  But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 

Says  they  didn't  know  every  thing    f 
Down  In  Judce." 

One  of  the  most  just  and  most  discriminating  esti- 
mates of  Judge  Abbott,  is  that  of  lion.  J.  Lewis  Stack- 
pole,  of  Boston,  as  follows  : 

"Judge  Abbott's  reputation  as   a  lawyer  was  won   in  the  court 
room,  not  in  the  closet.     Endowed  by  nature  with  a  body  and  mind 


'  See  14  Gray's  Import's,  pp.  r>siMW3.    See  ;iK<>  Charles  Hovey's  History  of  St.  Antic's 
Church  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Contributions  of  this  association,  pp.  309-323. 
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of  great  vigor,  with  never  satisfied  ambition,  and  untiring  powers  of 
work,  he  early  came  in  conflict  with  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  Middlesex  bar,  and  proved  himself  an  opponent  worthy  of  their 
steel.  When  later  in  life  he  came  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  he  had  be- 
come an  advocate  well  trained  to  encounter  its  leaders,  who  included 
Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Durant,  Mr.  Chandler  and  Judge  Hoar. 

"  His  power  of  statement  of  mixed  questions  of  law  and  facts  was 
unrivalled.  None  new  better  than  he  how  to  elicit  facts  from  a  re- 
luctant or  dishonest  witness,  an<l  his  appeals  to  juries  were  always 
forcible  and  judicious,  and  met  with  merited,  success.  His  grasp  of 
the  law  was  eminently  a  practical  one,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one 
of.  the  most  trusted  counsellors  and  advocates  of  the  Suffolk  bar. 

"lie  always  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  court,  his  kindness 
to  younger  members,  of  the  bar  was  proverbial,  and  his  death  is 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  profession." 

He  tried  a  great  many  cases  for  younger  lawyers; 
and  to  the  junior  counsel  associated  with  him  in  such 
trials,  he  was  always  a  tower  of  strength. 

Judge  John  Spauldins;  formerly  of  Groton.  now  of 
Bos ton;  writes : 

"When  I  entered  the  profession,  early  in  the  fifties,  there  Mere 
giants  at  the  Middlesex  bar,  and  a  young  lawyer  was  under  the 
necessity  of  securing  one  of  them  in  every  important  trial  •in  order 
to  match  Ids  opponent.  The  Middlesex  bar  was  then  renowned,  not 
only  for  its  great  legal  ability,  but  also  for  the  thoroughness  of  its 
trials. 

"Having  read  law  with  the  late  George  F.  Farley,  Esq.,  of 
Groton  (at  that  lime  considered  at  the  head  of  the  Middlesex  bar), 
ami  having  been  admitted  to  practice,  some  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  that  town  induced  me  to  open  my  office  there.  1  soon  found  my- 
self engaged  in  some  very  important  cases  with  my  old  instructor  as 
my  opponent.  1  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  seek  legal  aid  and 
readily  found  it  in  Judge  Abbott.  lie  was  always  gentle,  encourag- 
ing and  able,  and  although  we  waged  many  a  hard-fought  battle  with 
giants  on  the  other  side,  we  were  signally  successful.  We  never  lost 
a  case!  T 'recollect  being  often  obliged  to  call  him  to  my  aid  on  the 
very  eve  of  an  important  trial  — it  was  wonderful  how  readily  he 
would  grasp  the  evidence  and  how  eloquently  and  forcibly  he  would 
present  it  to  the  jury.     1  always  found  him  a  gentleman,  high  toned 
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and  honorable.     T  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen  and 
shall  always  cherish  his  memory  with  fond  recollections." 

Outside  of  his  own  profession  Judge  Abbott  was  a 
promoter  of  various  enterprises,  in  which  he  invested  his 
capital  and  employed  his  talents.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  corporations  in  which  lie  served  as 
president  or  director,  and  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  principal  of  them.  For  three  years  (1860-62)  he  was 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Lowell.  For  fifteen  years  (1861-76)  he  was  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  at  Lawrence.  For  thirty-five 
years-(] 857-01)  he  was  a  director  of  the  Hill  Manufact- 
uring Company  at  Lewiston,  Me.  From  the  death  of 
Homer  Bartlctt,  i  i  1874,  until  his  own  death,  he  was 
president  of  that  company,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
oiFice  by  his  son,  Samuel  A  B.  Abbott,  Esq.,  who  also 
succeeded  him  as  a  director  of  the  Franklin  Company  at 
Lewiston,  Me.  For  twenty-eight  years  (1857-85)  he  was 
a  director  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad ;  and  he  was 
president  of  that  corporation  from  1870  to  1881,  both 
inclusive.  He  was  a  director  of  the  North  American 
Insurance  Company  at  Boston,  from  its  organization  in 
1872  to  his  death.  He  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
Union  Water  Power  Company  at  Lewiston,  and  president 
of  it  from  1870  until  his  death.  His  son,  Grafton  St. 
Loe  Abbott,  is  its  treasurer.  -      '( 

It  happened  to  me  toward  the  close  of  the  war  to 
be  brought  much  in  contact  with  General  William  T. 
Sherman.  The  physical  and  intellectual  characteristics 
of  the  general  and  the  judge  were  much  alike.  Both  of 
them  had  that  keenness  of  intellect  which  penetrates  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  Both  of  them  had  that 
lucidity  of  mind  and  that  quickness  of  movement  which 
enables  one  to  form  mental  combinations  with  marvellous 
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rapidity.  They  held  the  same  opinions  on  the  topics  of 
that  time.  While  not  opposed  to  arming  the  blacks, 
both  held  it  to  be  an  insult  to  the  twenty  millions  of 
white  men  in  the  North  to  say  that  they  could  not  sup- 
press the  five  millions  of  secessionists  without-  the  aid  of 
the  three  millions  of  blacks.  And  when  the  Confederate 
forces  disbanded  both  held  that  the  war  should  cease. 
In  nothing  were  they  more  alike  than  in  their  intellect- 
ual independence. 

One  of  the  most  notable  illustrations  of  Judge 
Abbott's  independence  of  mind  and  self-reliance  was  the 
famous  case  of  the  Trent  in  1861.  The  seizure  of  the 
Confederate  envoys.  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  their  impris- 
onment in  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  rejoicing  among  the  rash  and  the  in- 
considerate, and  also  among  thousands  who  were  neither 
rash  nor  inconsiderate.  Statesmen  and  lawyers  like  John 
A.  Andrew,  George  T.  Bigelow,  B.  F.  Butler,  Peleg  W. 
Chandler,  Caleb  Gushing,  Richard  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Edward 
Everett.  Theophilus  Parsons,  William  Whiting,  and  a 
galaxy  of  lesser  lights,  glorified  Captain  Wilkes,  and 
endorsed  the  outrage  which  he,  without  orders,  had  com- 
mitted upon  a  neutral  steamer  plying  between  neutral 
ports.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace in  that  critical  hour  presaged  nothing  less  than  the 
doom  of  the  American  Union.  But  ameng  all  the  law- 
yers of  Boston  old  enough  and  conspicuous  enough  to 
give  weight  to  their  opinions,  I  found  but  two  who  were 
in  accord  with  me  —  Judge  Abbott  and  Hon.  Charles 
Levi  Woodbury.  "We  can  never,1'  Judge  Abbott  said. 
"  justify  on  our  principles  the  seizure  of  these  envoys 
aboard  the  Trent,"  *     Mr.  Woodbury  expressed  the  same 


*  Cowley's  Leaves  train  a  Lawyer's  Life  Afloat  and  Ashore,  pp.  0G-0S. 
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opinion  in  a  letter  to  Postmaster-General  Blair,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  replied  that  he  had  already  presented 
that  view  to  the  cabinet,  bnt  that  all  his  associates  were 
against  him.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  United 
States  would  become  involved  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  addition  to  that  with  the  Confederate  States, 
and  that,  too,  upon  a  point  upon  which  all  the  precedents 
were  against  us.  Fortunately,  however,  we  then  had  as 
our  representative  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  a  man  not  to  be  moved  by  wind  and 
clamor,  lie  wrote  to  Everett  and  Dana,  and  to  all  his 
correspondents    in    the   United   States,   correcting   their 
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false  views,  and  urging  them  not  to  stullify  themselves  by 
contending  against  Great  Britain  upon  a  point  upon  which 
her  position  was  manifestly  right  and  in  harmony  with 
our  own  contention  heretofore.  Mason  and  Slidell,  as 
we  all  know,  were  given  up  ;  but  it  required  great  moral 
courage,  as  well  as  mental  independence,  to  advocate 
giving  them  up  when  they  were  first  brought  to  Boston. 
Abbott,  Adams,  Woodbury,  and  those  of  less  prominence, 
who  said,  from  the  start,  that  Wilkes  had  erred,  stood 
like  Athanasius  against  the  world. 

In  1874  Judge  Abbott  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  His  seat 
being  contested,  he  was  not  admitted  till  near  the  close 
of  the  first  session.  It  was  in  the  session  which  began 
in  December,  1870,  and  closed  in  March,  1877.  that  he 
most  distinguished  himself.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
special  committee  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
sent  to  South  Carolina  to  investigate  the  facts  connected 
with  the  presidential  election  in  that  state,  and  the  report 
of  that  committee  was  prepared  by  him.  N.  P.  Banks, 
who  bad  succeeded  him  as  democratic  editor  in  Lowell, 
was  one   of   his   colleagues   on   this  committee.      He    was 
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personally  opposed  to  the  bill  creating  the  electoral 
commission,  which  was  introduced  during  his  absence 
and  without  his  knowledge  ;  bnt  after  that  bill  had  been 
proposed  by  the  democrats  in  congress  and  accepted  by 
the  republicans,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sec  that  its 
provisions  were  carried  out.  Had  that  commission  been 
filled  as  it  was  at  first  intended,  New  York  would  have 
had  a  democratic  representative  on  it  and  Massachusetts 
would  not.  But  New  York  had  two  candidates  for  one 
place— Fernando  Wood  and  "  Sunset"  Cox  —  neither  of 
whom  was  quite  such  a  man  as  the  place  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Judge  Abbott's  friends,  without  his  knowledge, 
resolved  to  propose  his  name  for  that  place  to  the  demo- 
cratic congressional  caucus.  They  did  so,  and  the  caucus 
adopted  it  at  once. 

The  letter  of  Senator  Hoar,  who  sat  with  Abbott 
on  that  commission,  and  the  letter  of  General  Butler,  to 
be  printed  herewith,  sufficiently  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  part  borne  by  Judge  Abbott  on  that  commission. 
He  sat  next  to  Garfield,  who  had  known  his  brother, 
Caleb  Fletcher  Abbott,  in  Toledo,  and  who  was  after- 
wards "  shot  into  immortality."  It  was  Abbott's  sincere 
conviction  that  by  the  action  of  that  commission  the 
office  of  president  was  given  to  the  wrong  man.  But 
he  refused  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  some  of  his 
fellow-democrats  to  aid  in  preventing  the  completion  of 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes.  He  saw  that  Mr. 
Haves  must  have  the  office  under  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution,  or  General  Grant  must  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  discharge  its  duties  by  consent,  without  any  title  to  it 
at  all.  Between  these  alternatives  he  chose  the  former 
and  he  never  regretted  it.  In  thus  insisting;  on  carrying 
out  the  decisions  of  the  electoral  commission, after  having 
himself  voted  jiiniinst  those  decisions  in  the  commission, 
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and  in  insisting  that  Hayes  should  thus  be  accepted  as 
president,  Judge  Abbott  rendered  a  service  to  his  country, 
the  magnitude  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  remember  how  repugnant  that  result  was  to  the 
democratic  partly. 

It  was  not  known  outside  of  a  few  that  Judge  Abbott 
wrote  an  address  to  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  demo- 
cratic minority  of  that  commission,  which  was  put  in 
type  and  one  copy  printed  to  be  signed  by  the  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  commission,  but  it  was  never 
signed  and  the  original  manuscript  was  destroyed.* 

Judge  Abbott  was  unwilling  to  give  this  proposed 
address  to  the  public  during  his  life;  but  I  was  permit  ted 
to  make  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  seal  of  secrecy  is  removed 
by  his  death. 

In  1884,  the  democrats,  after  long  exclusion  from 
power,  elected  their  candidate  as  president.  By  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Cleveland's  private  secretary,  Judge  Abbott 
met  the  president-elect  at  Albany,  and  had  a  free  -and 
full  exchange  of  views  on  the  political  situation  and  the 
selection  of  cabinet  ollicers.  1  have  been  told  by  those 
who  stood  in  such  positions  that  they  might  be  presumed 
to  know,  but  never  by  Judge  Abbott,  that  he  was  offered 
a  place  in  the  cabinet.  II'  he  was  not  so  invited,  he  cer- 
tainly should  have  been.  A  cabinet  containing  two  ex- 
members  of  the  Confederate  States  government,  should 
have  included  at  least  one  war  democrat.  Had  President 
Cleveland  sought  and  followed  Judge  Abbott's  counsels. 
his  famous  message  on  the  tariff  would  have  undergone 
considerable  revision  before  being  sent  to  congress,  and 
its  menace  to  the  wool  industry  would  have  been  care- 
fully excised.     No   people    ever   lost   their  liberties   by 


*  For  this  proposed  address  see  the  February  (1S92)  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
American  History. 
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*  Mrs,  Abbott  wrote  tlie  memoir  of  her  father,  Judge  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore, 
which  was  read  before  this  association  when  her  husband  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber in  1879.  It  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  our  Contributions,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  separately  with  additions. 


keeping  sheep.  Had  Mr.  Cleveland  learned  that  impor- 
tant  lesson,  lie    might    perhaps    have    been    re-elected. 

Judge  Abbott's  views  on  the  tariff  were  published  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe,  June  26,  and  republished  in  the 
Lowell  Morning  Mail,  June  27,  1887,  and  in  many  other 
journals.  They  were  in  substance  the  same  which  he 
had  published  in  the  Lowell  Advertiser  in  1840. 

"  For  many  years  to  come,"  he  says,  "the  country 
will  have  to  raise  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a 
year  by  taxation  in  some  form.  On  account  of  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  property,  no  method  of  taxation  can 
be  devised  that  is  as  fair  and  just  as  that  of  taxes  on  im- 
ports. A  tariff  should  discriminate  against  luxuries  and 
in  favor  of  necessaries.  So  too  it  should  in  favor  of  our 
home  industries  and  home  labor." 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  Judge  Abbott  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  of  his  life.  He  had  lost  two  sons  in 
their  childhood,  and  two  more  on  fields  of  battle.  He 
had  followed  his  oldest  daughter  and  the  husbands  of 
both  his  daughters  to  premature  graves.  But  the  great 
vsorrow  of  his  life  came  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Abbott.* 
The  following  letter,  written  in  the  shadow  of  a  home 
made  desolate  by  her  death,  indicates  his  appreciation  of 
her  worth  better  than  the  words  of  any  other  man  could 
do.  It  is  his  reply  to  a  condolatory  letter  from  Hon.  John 
F.  Kimball,  president  of  the  Appleton  Naiioaal  Bank  : 

Ar     T,  T^  Boston,  October  5,  1887. 

VI y  Dear  Kimball  : 

I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  very  sympathetic  letter;  to 
one  heart-broken  as  I  am,  sympathy  from  a  friend  is  good  and 
helpful. 

You  cannot,  and  I  trust  you  may  never  know,  what  such  a  blow 
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means.  Living  as  we  have  so  long  together,  with  nothing  literally 
ever  coining  between  us,  my  wife  was  absolutely  a  part  of  myself, 
and  taking  her  away  is  wrenching  away  a  part  of  my  own  soul.  Jt 
is  not  the  loss  of  a  common  woman  —  she  inherited  the  robustness 
and  strength  of  will  and  character  of  her  father,  the  judge,  and  of 
her  grandfather,  the  first  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  combined 
with  the  tenderness  and  love  she  took  from  her  mother  —  a  rare 
meeting  of  qualities.  I  used  often,  in  times  long  past,  to  say  that  if 
I  should  be  called  to  my  last  account,  half  the  bitterness  of  death 
would  be  taken  from  me  by  the  consciousness  that  I  left  behind  me 
one  who  would  take  care  of  the  family  better  even,  than  1  could 
myself. 

All  this  comes  to  me  now  that  I  have  lost  her,  and  1  iind  the 
burden  a  very  heavy  one  to  bear.  T  again  thank  you  for  your  feeling 
and  sympathy.     .     .     .     Faithfully  your  friend. 

J.  G.  Abbott. 

From  this  time  his  face  assumed  a  sadder,  more 
abstracted  look  than  before.  Like  Rabin  Samuel,  son  of 
Naomi,  he  could  say,  "  Time  can  replace  all  tilings,  but 
never  the  wife  of  my  youth."  He  was  a  domestic  man 
from  the  start,  and  grew  more  and  more  so  to  the  end. 
It  was  not  in  courts  of  law,  it  was  not  in  political  activ- 
ities, that  he  found  his  greatest  happiness.  It  was  in  his 
own  home,  among  his  children  and  grandchildren,  in  his 
ow.n  fields  covering  four  hundred  acres,  with  his  horses 
and  his  dogs,  among  the  trees  which  he  trimmed  and  the 
flowers  which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone never  took  more  delight  in  his  home  life  at  Hawar- 
den  Castle  than  Judge  Abbott  in  his  baronial  hall  tit 
Wellesley  Hills.  If  he  did  not  enter  into  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  religious  topics  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  as 
perfect  a  pattern  of  the  domestic  and  social  virtues  as 
"the  grand  old  man"  himself. 

He  had  completed  seventy-six  years  and  seven 
months,  and  seemed  likely  to  continue  to  perform  all  his 
usual  duties  and  enjoy  his  accustomed  pleasures  for  ten 
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or  fifteen  years  more,  when  the  inevitable  hour  came, 
and  he  passed  to  the  life  beyond  life.  To  the  family  and 
friends  of  such  a  man  as  Judge  Abbott,  however  long 
delayed,  death  always  comes  too  soon.  But  the  sharp 
grief  of  love  and  friendship  finds  some  alleviation  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  true  nobility  which  distinguished 
him  through  life,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  example  which 
he  has  left  to  his  posterity. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  rector  of  Emanuel  Church, 
Boston,  where  for  many  years  Judge  Abbott  attended 
public  worship,  writes  :  "  I  believe  he  was  a  man  who 
tried  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  his  God." 

Five  of  his  sons,  Fletcher  Morton,  Samuel  Appleton 
Brown,  Franklin  Pierce,  Grafton  St.  Loe,  and  Holker 
Welch,  together  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Abbott  Fay,  his  young- 
est daughter,  widow  of  William  P.  Fay,  survive  him. 
There  are  also  eight  grandchildren,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  number  may  be  increased,  so  that  his 
race  seems  destined  to  a  long  continuance  upon  the  earth. 
The  recollections  of  Judge  Abbott  which  survive  him  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him,  are  more  precious 
fhan  words  can  express. 

"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die." 


His  Excellency  William  E.  Russell,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  being  about  to  visit  Lowell,  was  invited  to- 
be  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  preceding  memoir 
was  read.  He  returned  his  thanks  for  the  invitation, 
and  said  :  *:  Engagements  that  have  already  been  made, 
and  invitations  already  accepted,  will  prevent  my  attend- 
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ance.  This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  should 
like  exceedingly  to  join  you  in  your  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  an  able  and  much  respected 
jurist  and  lawyer,  and  a  distinguished  citizen  of  our 
common  weal  tli.V 

Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Lowell-Lawrence  District,  sent  a  letter,  which 
was  read,  expressing  his  regret  that  other  engagements 
compelled  him,  at  the  last  moment,  to  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  able  treatment  of  so  good  a 
subject  as  Judge  Abbott,  whose  forefathers  like  his  own, 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and  for  six 
generations  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  town. 


LETTER    FROM    SENATOR    IIOAR. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  September  17,  1891. 

Hon.  Charles  Cowley,  Lowell,  Mass. 
- 
My  Dear  Sir — All  my  recollections  of    Judge  Abbott  are  of  an 

exceedingly  pleasant  character.     I  do  not  think  I  should  speak  of 

him  as  my  contemporary  at  the  bar,  unless  that  word  were  used  with 

a  pretty  comprehensive  meaning.     When  I  was  a  law  student,  from 

1840  to  1849,  T  used  to  attend  court  in  Concord  a  good  deal,  and  was 

present  at  the  trial  of  a  good  many  cases  where  Judge  Abbott  was 

counsel,     lie  was  then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  xevy  able  bar  of 

Middlesex  County,  having  been  out  of  college  sixteen  or  seventeen 

years,  and  having  come  forward  into  leadership  very  rapidly.     After 

1  myself  got  well  established  in  Worcester,  I  was  opposed  to  Judge 

Abbott  in  several  important  cases.     He  impressed  me  with  his  great 

fairness  and  justice  as  well  as  with  his  great  ability.     I  remember 

.  .  .  . 

that  he  interposed  his  authority  to  compel  a  just  settlement  in  several 

eases.  In  one  of  them,  his  client,  a  strong  corporation,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  do  great  injustice  to  a  poor  man,  which  I  think  would  have 
been  accomplished  but  for  Judge  Abbott's  insisting  on  a  reasonable 
settlement. 

He  was  in  the  house  of  representatives  for  a  single  session  only, 
it'  I  remember  right.     The  high  reputation  which  he  brought  with 
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him  to  tlu1  house  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  made  one  of  the 
democratic  members  of  the*  electoral  commission.  In  that  commis- 
sion lie  stated  the  view  of  his  party  with  great  vigor  and  ability  and 
with  entire  courtesy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  that  was  a  trans- 
action which  excited  very  deeply  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people  of- 
the  country  and  especially  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  take 
a  conspicuous  and  responsible  part  in  it.  1  do  not  think  the  kindly 
feeling  toward  Judge  Abbott  of  his  republican  associate's  in  Washing- 
ton was  interrupted  by  anything  which  occurred  at  that  time. 
I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  F;  Hoar. 


LETTER    FROM    GENERAL   BUTLER. 

At  Home,  November  22nd,  1891, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Cowley : 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  Old  Residents' meeting  of  our  city,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted me  to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Judge  Josiah  G.  Abbott ;  but  the  condition  of  my  health  was  such 
that  its  literal  acceptance  was  impossible,  but  I  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  say  very  imperfectly,  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 

Judge  Abbott  and  myself  were,  from  1  Soil  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  warm  personal  friends.  He  was  my  senior,  but  soon  we  came  in 
contact  with  each  other  in  the  trial  of  causes  as  well  before  juries  as 
in  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  1  witnessed  with  care 
many  of  his  efforts  in  other  litigations.  From  actual  personal  knowl- 
edge 1  can  bear  testimony  to  his  high  talents  as  a  lawyer,  to  his 
fidelity  to  his  clients,  his  untiring  and  ardent  advocacy  of  their  cause, 
liis  uniform  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  to  his  opponents  in  the  court,  to 
his  honorable  faithfulness  to  all  engagements  and  understandings 
between  counsel,  and  to  his  great  success  in  his  profession. 

In  lS">f>  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Boston,  and  acquitted  himself  in  that 
position  so  as  to  bring  to  himself  merit  and  distinction.  He  resigned 
that  position  because  its  salary  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  labor 
and  bore  no  comparison  to  the  emolument  of  his  profession  which  he 
resumed  in  that  city. 

He  was  an  ardent  democrat  and  received  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  representatives  from  that   party   so  early   that   it  was 
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almost  doubtful  whether  he  w;is  not  too  young  to  servo.  Soon  after 
lie  was  elected  to  the  senate  and  served  there  with  enviable  distinc- 
tion, lie  was  appointed  senior  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Morton. 
He  was  candidate  for  congress,  but  being  in  a  district  with  a  large 
majority  against  his  party  Ins  election  was  impossible. 

When  our  unhappy  war  broke  out  in  1801,  he  remained  truly 
and  staunchly  loyal  to  the  country.  I  remember  an  incident  on  the 
seventeenth  of  April  as  I  was  going  from  Lowell  to  Boston  to  take 
command  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  which  were  being  sent  to 
Washington.  Judge  Abbott  met  me  in  the  same  train  of  cars  in  the 
morning,  and  said :  "  Well,  general,  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to 
take  command  of  our  soldiers  who  go  to  Washington."  I  said  : 
"  Yes,  judge;  for  want  of  a  better."  "Well,1'  said  he,  "yon  will 
have  with  you, poor  soldiers  in  distress  and  suffering  at  some  turn  of 
affairs;  let  me  contribute  my  mite  to  relieve  that  suffering."  Putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  he  took  out  some  bills  and  handed  me  one 
hundred  dollars.  I  said  :  "Judge,  you  are  very  generous,  but  let  me 
give  you  a  memorandum  of  this."  "No,  no,  Butler,"  he  said  :  "we 
have  lived  too  long  together  to  need  a  memorandum  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  between  each  other."  1  said:  "Thanks,  judge;  I  will  see 
to  it  that  your  money  shall  reach  its  full  destination." 

Soon  after  he  gave  two  of  his  sons  to  the  war.  I  use  this  phrase 
for  they  were  literally  given  to  the  country,  as  he  lost  them  both  on 
the  battle-field  serving  with  high  honor.  Thus  he  did  his  duty  to 
.his  country  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  political  beliefs. 

In  1874  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  one  of  the  Boston  dis- 
tricts. A  new  member  of  congress  usually  has  to  serve  a  term  or 
two  as  an  apprentice  before  he  can  attain  any  considerable  promi- 
nence in  the  house,  hut  Judge  Abbott's  high  standing  ami  abilities 
gave  him  instantly  high  position  with  his  party,  and  when  in  187o 
the  best  talent  and  the  highest  legal  ability  of  tlve  hoiise  on  the  dem- 
ocratic side  was  to  he  selected  to  serve  on  that  most  important  body, 
the  electoral  commission,  having  to  deal  with  new  and  unprecedented 
questions,  Abbott  was  selected  with  singular  unanimity.  He  took  the 
leading  part  in  that  commission.  lie  was  strongly  impressed,  to  say 
the  least,  with  the  irregularities  under  which  the  local  elections  were 
held  and  especially  in  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  which 
resulted  in  the  claimed  election  of  Hayes.  The  minority  decided 
that  a  formal  protest  should  he  made  to  the  country,  against  the 
h'fision  of  the  majority,  and  Abbott  was  selected  to  prepare  that 
protest,   the   work  and   performance  of  which    required   much   legal 
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learning  and  the  greatest  talent  in  presentation  of  the  arguments 
which  must  accompany  it.  He  prepared  the  paper  with  his  accus- 
tomed skill  and  ability.  It  was  read  before  his  associates  and 
approved,  but  upon  discussion  the  decision  to  make  any  protest  was 
reconsidered,  all  agreeing-,  however,  that  if  such  protest  was  to  be 
made  the  one  just  read  was  the  very  best  presentation  of  the  case. 
"Political  reasons  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  party  were  the  grounds 
of  non-presentation  upon  which  the  decision  was  based.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  Judge  Abbott's  paper  with  great  interest. 
To  analyze  it  so  as  to  do  it  justice  would  be  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
such  a  letter  as  I  am  now  writing.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  was 
worthy  of  Judge  Abbott  and  equal  to  any  efforts  of  his  life,  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  done  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  and  with  singular  and 
quite  judicial  impartiality. 

I  take  leave  to  close  by  saying  that  a  more  honorable  gentleman, 
a  better  or  more  loyal  citizen  or  a  more  impartial  judge  has  never 
lived  than  Judge  Abbott,  and  a  truer  friend  to  nryself  I  have  not  the 
misfortune  to  mourn.     I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Bexj.  F.  Butler. 


LETTER   FROM    FREDERICK    F.    ATER,    ESQ. 

New  York,  November  28,  1891. 
My   Dear  Mr.  Cowhy : 

I  regret  not  being  with  you  at  the  Old  Residents7  Association 
meeting  to-morrow  evening  to  join  you  in  doing  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Judge  Abbott.  While  I  feel  that  I  could  say  much  about 
him  that  would  interest  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally,  I 
could  impart  but  little  to  those  who  knew  him  well.  To  these  he 
spoke  while  living,  and  told  the  story  of  what  he  was,  with  a  com- 
pulsive eloquence  which  we  who  came  after  him  can  only  echo  back. 
I  see  you  are  going  to  read  a  paper  on  him.  You  knew  him  well. 
You  will,  with  your  delicate  sense  of  appreciation  and  your  accus- 
tomed eloquence,  scatter  his  grave  with  flowers.  They  will  be 
plucked  from  the  garden  of  your  knowledge  of  all  men,  varied  and 
variegated  ;  blossoms  worthy  of  his  exalted  character  and  supera- 
bundant manliness  and  gifts.  I  knew  him  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  very  intimately.  .My  relations  with  him  were  such 
as  to  carry  me  near  to  him;  and  he  became  confidential  with  me  as 
men  are  wont  to  do  but  seldom  with  their  fellows.     Lei  me  write  a 
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word  of  his  uncommon  gift  of  greatness.  His  commanding  talents 
were  known  to  all.  As  the  world  advances,  higher  is  the  value 
placed  upon  that  which  a  man  is.  Our  admiration  for  mental  traits 
and  gifts,  and  the  calisthenics  of  the  intellect  pales  away,  unless  we 
discover  some  touch  of  greatness.  Judge  Abbott  Mas  superlatively 
great.  Quick  to  make  allowances  for  all  men,  he  was  a  man  without 
grievances.  He  seized  upon  that  which  was  of  value  in  men,  dis- 
carding and  forgetting  the  rest.  He  was  all  that  nature  intended 
him  to  be.  How  few  there  are  that  can  be  it!  Many  can  act  the 
utmost  that  is  in  them,  without  being  it.  To  be  is  to  act,  while 
action,  says  Emerson,  is  only  a  trick  of  the  senses.  Judge  Abbott 
was  himself,  wholly  and  always,  lie  once  told  me  he  attended  a 
school  kept  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  His  description  of  Emerson 
as  a  school-master  interested  me  most  because  I  saw  that  Emerson 
had  left  his  character  on  him  in  marks  that  would  never  wear  away. 
lie  said  Emerson  never  corrected,  nor  criticised,  nor  found  fault  with 
a  boy,  no  matter  what  the  boy  had  done;  that  only  behind  his 
wondrous  smile,  which  almost  concealed  a  faint  expression  of  regret, 
could  one  read  pages  of  what  he  would  say,  but  never  articulated. 
He  said  the  worst  boy  in  school  was  devoted  to  him.  When  some 
of  the  boys  would  become  engaged  in  rough  quarrels,  he  had  seen 
Emerson  appear  at  the  door  of  the  school-house  with  his  heart  in  his 
face,  and  the  boys  would  forget  their  quarrel  in  an  instant. 

So  it  was  with  Judge  Abbott  himself.  He  moulded  others  and 
made  them  also  great.  Above  malice  ;  above  the  trifling  motives 
that  mould  so  many,  lie  grew  to  immense  stature,  and  died  as  he 
lived,  with  his  eyes  ever  on  the  horizon  and  toward  the  rising  sun. 

Very  truly  yours,  Fkedk.  P.  Ayek. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  DANIEL  SAUNDERS. 

t 

My  father,  Daniel  Saunders,  as  early  as  1830,  became  aware  of 
the  water  power  between  Lowrell  and  the  present  site  of  Lawrence, 
although  the  fall  between  the  two  places  was  so  gradual  that  a  boat 
could  be  rowed  the  whole  way. 

Judge  Abbott,  who  was  a  nephew  of  my  father,  was  consulted 
by  him  long  before  any  positive  steps  were  taken  towards  starting 
the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  building  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
.Most  of  the  early  legal  work  was  performedby  Mr.  Abbott;  and  in 
obtaining  bonds  he  was  frequently  consulted,  and  his  good  judgment 
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and  legal  attainments  were  of  great  value  in  obtaining  good  titles,  to 
the  present  site  of  Lawrence,  So  good  was  his  advice  that  no  title 
obtained  has  ever  been  successfully  contested. 

I  am  at  the  present  moment  unable  to  give  you  the  number  of 
farms  purchased,  but  the  whole  territory  purchased  embraces  about 
three  square  miles.  Thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre  would  have  been 
a  large  juice  for  most  of  this  land,  which  is  now  worth  from  ten  cents 
to  four  dollars  per  square  foot. 

Judge  Abbott  lias  been  more  or  less  connected  witli  the  corpor- 
ations of  Lawrence  as  a  stockholder,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
director  and  president  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  and  he  lias  always 
taken  great  interest  in  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  New  Eng- 
land,  being  a  large  holder  of  stock  in  various  corporations,  as  a 
director  and  president  of  one  or  more  of  such  corporations  in 
Lewiston,  Me. 

Of  his  standing  as  a  lawyer,  his  integrity  as  a  man,  and  his 
position  as  a  citizen,  I  need  not  speak.  They  are  known  to  all  who 
ever  knew  him  by  acquaintance  or  reputation. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  BENJAMIN  DEAN. 

I  studied  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ilopkinson,  after- 
wards Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  President  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

Mr.  Abbott  and  1>.  R.  Curtis,  afterwards  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  tried  a  case  at  East  Cambridge,  and  I 
expressed  to  Mr.  Ilopkinson  the  general  sentiment,  even  of  that  day, 
of  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Ilopkinson  said  that,  as  he 
was  going  down  the  steps  of  the  court  house,  somebody  else  made  a 
similar  remark,  when  a  member  of  the  jury  that  was  not  trying  the 
case  said,  "  I  like  the  tall  one  the  best ; "  meaning  Mr.  Abbott.  1 
have  often  since  then  "liked  the  tall  one  the  best." 

Though  I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  Judge  Curtis,  I 
have  again  and  again  been  struck  with  the  great  fervor  and  vigor  of 
Judge  Abbott's  jury  arguments.  lie  seemed  to  be  glad  when  the. 
evidence  was  closed,  as  if  when  he  came  to  the  argument,  he  was 
conscious  of  being  master  of  the  situation.  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  poor  argument,  lie  always  warmed  up  and  went  on  like  a 
rushing  torrent. 

The  bar  of  Middlesex  was  of  eonsnicuous  ability — Judjjre  Abbott. 
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General  Butler,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Tliomas  Hopkinson,  Daniel  S. 
Richardson,  Judge  Xelson,  G.  A.  Somerby  and  others,  had  to  be 
sueh  to  compete  with  each  other.  They  were,  besides,  followers  of 
others  older  than  themselves,  who  struggled  to  retain  their  lessening 
ascendency.  I  will  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  speak  of  them, 
however  deserving  they  may  be. 

When  Mr.  Abbott  was  appointed  to  the  bench,  he  had  his -office 
with  me  in  Boston,  and  we  ever  after  had  our  offices  together,  and  we 
continued  close  friends  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  speak  of  his  judicial  or  public  career. 
It  is  known  to  everybody,  and  1  have  no  especial  knowledge  of  it. 
I  will,  however,  mention  one  incident  of  the  former:  Coming  into 
the  office  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  he  said,  there  was 
brought  before  him  a  little  boy  for  sentence,  and  he  said  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  "  You  don't  expect  me  to  sentence  that  boy.  I  shall 
never  sentence  him.  You  must  make  some  other  disposition  of  his 
case ; "  then  he  added,  "  I  was  not  going  to  sentence  a  little  boy 
like  that," 

The  professional  and  public  career  of  Judge  Abbott  is  so  well 
known,  that  features  of  his  persona]  character  and  habits  will  be 
quite  as  interesting  to  his  old  townsmen.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
gentle  art  of  fishing,  and  we  scoured  the  ponds  of  Middlesex  and 
Plymouth  Counties.  Sometimes  in  Middlesex  County,  Alden  But- 
trick  and  Ilapgood  Wright  were  with  us ;  but  generally,  and  always 
in  Plymouth  County,  we  were  alone. 

He  lived  on  Stackpole  Street  and  I  on  Alder  Street,  in  Lowell, 
and  ofter  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  whichever  awoke  first  would 
rattle  his  fish-pole  against  the  other's  window,  and  we  would  walk  to 
Raymond  Kimball's  stable,  ride  to  the  Ridge  Tavern  in  Groton,  and 
put  up  the  horse.  "  Peter"  would  then  take  us  in  a  wagon  to  Knop's 
Pond,  where  we  would  begin  our  sport,  "Peter1'  ca£ae  for  us  at 
meal  times,  and  the  evening  would  see  us  on  our  way  home.  We 
became  very  expert,  and  we  never  failed  of  a  handsome  catch  of 
pickerel.  Once  Win.  G.  Russell  invited  us  to  join  him  and  others  at  a 
pond  in  Plymouth,  where  we  had  a  memorable  time.  A  gentleman 
from  Xew  York  named  Cleveland  had,  the  year  before,  caught  a 
seven  pound  pickerel,  and  became  the  "  King  Fisher."  On  this 
occasion  I  was  favored  of  fortune  and  caught  the  two  largest  pickerel, 
one  weighing  eight  and  the  other  live  pounds.  These  were  the  finest 
fish,  of  the  kind,  1  ever  saw  —  very  large  ones  for  this  region. 
The  judge  pronounced   them   "sockdolagers."     I  once,   when  with 
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Hapgood  Wright,  caught  one  in  Springy  Pond,  in  Groton,  weighing 
four  pounds  and  two  ounces.  Mr.  Noah  F.  Gates  told  me  that  he 
saw  a  large  one  lying  in  the  shoal  water  of  the  wooden  wastevvay  of 
a  mill  in  Concord  ;  that  he  got  a  pitchfork  and  speared  it  through  the 
head  against  the  wood  underneath  ;  that  he  gave  it  to  Stead  man 
Buttrick  of  Concord,  then  county  treasurer,  and  he  carried  it  about 
showing  it  to  his  friends  in  town.  On  opening  it  a  pound  pickerel 
was  found,  which  Mr  Gates  had  pushed  down  the  big  one's  throat, 
and  in  that  one  another  smaller  one  ;  and  so  he  had  to  go  the  rounds 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors  once  more.  We  used  to  fish  all  day, 
contending  for  the  greatest  catch.  Each  of  us  had  a  style  of  fishing. 
In  some  ponds  with  some  kinds  of  water  and  weeds,  he  could  always 
lead,  while  I  held  my  own  in  others. 

]STq  one  who  saw  Judge  Abbott  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
walking  with  a  rather  sad  expression  of  countenance,  would  think  of 
him  as  fishing  in  the  ponds  of  Middlesex  County  and  helping  to  draw 
skiffs  from  one  pond  to  another.  We  sometimes  fished  through  the 
ice.  lie  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  almost  immediately  after  cast- 
ing the  lines  through  the  ice  of  Muddy  Pond,  General  Stark  caught 
a  five  pound  pickerel.  lie  wound  up  his  line  saying,  "I  have  done 
my  fishing  for  this  day."  There  was  not  much  luck  on  the  part  of 
anybody  after  that. 

Judge  Abbott  was  the  best  of  company,  energetic  and  vivacious 
all  the  day  long.  Though  nervous  and  apparently  excitable,  he  was 
patient  in  listening  to  others  and  entered  into  their  feelings,  hopes 
and  fears. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  and  rapid  worker.  lie  had  none  of  that 
tendency  which  is  the  bane  of  lawyers  generally,  to  delay  and  post- 
pone things.  He  rather  push  his  business  than  let  his  business  push 
him.  He  was  always  closing  up  his  cases  and  reaping  the  results. 
This  was  one  cause  of  his  great  success.  *       f 

I  have  alluded  to  Judge  Abbott's  method  of  arguing  cases. 
Many  times  I  have  thought  of  his  coming  within  this  description  of 
Milton  by  Macaulay : 

"It  is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  his  dialogue, 
when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labor  of  uniting  two  incongruous 
styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without 
reserve,  that  he  rises  above  himself.  Then,  like  his  own  good  genius 
bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands  forth 
in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty;  he  seems  to  cry  exultingly: 

•  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run,' 
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to  skira  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the  Elysian 
dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard  and 
cassia,  which  the  musky  winds  of  the  zephyr  scatter  through  the 
cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides." 

You  will  not  understand  me,  as  making  this  in  all  respects  appli- 
cable to  Judge  Abbott.  He  never  wrote  poetry;  never  quoted 
poetry;  never  quoted  anything,  though  an  omnivorous  reader.  He 
never  aspired  to  elegance  of  diction.  He  always  seemed  to  feel  that 
when  he  came  to  his  argument,  he  was  master  of  the  situation.  He 
was  eager  to  have  the  evidence  closed.  He  always  had  his  theory  of 
the  case,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  evidence  was  anxious  lest 
something  should  interfere  with  it.  As  he  saw  his  case  clear,  he  was 
eager  to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  further  evidence,  and  was  on 
tiptoe  for  the  argument.  Then  he  seemed  to  burst  all  barriers  and 
rush  forward  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  anything  he  said. 

I  said  that  he  never  quoted  anything.  He  did  once  and  I  have 
remembered  it  as  the  only  instance  within  my  knowledge.  He  and 
General  Butler  were  trying  a  case  in  which  some  of  the  witnesses 
came  from  a  place  called  Shabbakin,  and  while  the  evidence  was 
going  in,  Judge  Abbott  alluded  to  Shabbakin  in  no  complimentary 
terms.  General  Butler  in  his  argument  said  "that  notwithstanding 
Judge  Abbott's  allusion  to  Shabbakin,  it  appeared  that  he  took  his 
pleasure  rides  through  that  place."  To  which  Judge  Abbott  replied, 
"that  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Christian  had  to  travel  through 
the  'Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,'  so  he  rode  through  Shabbakin 
to  the  pleasant  plains  of  Littletown  where  a  portion  of  his  family 
were  sojourning."     (There  were  Littletown  men  on  the  jury.) 


LETTER    FROM    JOSEPH    H.    TYLER,    ESQ. 

I  entered  the  office  of  Abbott  &  Brown  in  September,  1851,  and 
continued  there  most  of  the  time  till  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  on 
Mr.  Abbott's  motion,  at  the  April  term,  1853,  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  I  saw  much  less  of  Mr.  Abbott  than  of  Mr.  Brown,  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Brown  was  constantly  in  the  office,  while  Mr.  Abbott, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  was  almost  constantly  in  court,  and 
made  only  Hying  visits  to  the  office.  When  the  courts  were  not  in 
session  he  was  there  more,  but  then  not  so  regularly  nor  for  so  lon<* 
a  time  as  Mr.  Brown  Mr.  Abbott  tried  all  the  cases  and  Mr.  Brown 
prepared  them,  or  more  particularly  the  law.  Mr.  Abbott  also  tried 
a  great   many    cases  as    senior    counsel    for  other   lawyers,    who   of 
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course,  mainly  prepared  their  own  cases.  "  There  were  giants  in 
those  days  "at  the  Middlesex  bar.  There  was  George  F.  Farley, 
much  Judge  Abbott's  senior,  who  had  won  a  great  reputation  in  try- 
ing cases;  Albert  II.  Nelson,  with  a  voice  and  grace  of  manner 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Edward  Everett,  who  became  chief  justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  county,  of  which  Mr.  Abbott  was 
an  associate  ;  Tappan  Wentworth,  an  indefatigable  fighter  ;  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  who  then  had  a  reputation  for  wonderful  ability,  whose 
fame  has  since  become  national,  and  who  is  a  genius  beyond  dispute  ; 
Charles  M.  Train,  bright  and  easy-going,  but  never  probably  putting 
forth  all  his  power  ;  G.  A.  Somerby,  with  marvellous  powers  of  en- 
durance and  marked  ability  in  trying  cases  before  a  jury;  Daniel  S. 
Richardson,  scholarly,  a  good  lawyer,  and  with  the  dangerous  power 
for  an  opponent  of  making  juries  believe  that  he  was  honest  and  told 
them  the  truth;  Theodore  H.  Sweetser,  not  then  so  eminent  as  a 
lawyer  as  lie  subsequently  became,  who,  for  pure  logic  and  clear 
statement,  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  associates;  Judge  E.  1?. 
Hoar,  eminent  then  and  more  eminent  since  as  a  lawyer,  had  been  of 
this  bar,  but  went  early  upon  the  bench  ;  and,  finally,  there  was  John 
Q.  A.  Griffin,  younger  than  the  others,  my  own  playmate  and  school- 
mate in  boyhood,  a  student  of  Mr.  Farley,  who,  immediately  upon 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  went  to  the  front  rank,  an  exceedingly 
bright  and  ready  man.  whose  tongue  was  a  Damascus  blade  cutting 
to  the  very  quick,  with  wit,  satire  and  sarcasm,  a  somewhat  dangerous 
power,  and  whose  pen  was  often  used  in  writing  most  trenchant 
articles  for  the  press. 

t  When  I  say  that  Judge  Abbott  was  the  peer  of  these  men,  and 
the  superior  of  most  of  them,  I  claim  for  him  very  high  ability  as  a 
lawyer  and  advocate.  The  Middlesex  bar  when  these  men  were  its 
conspicuous  members,  was  noted  for  the  ability,  thoroughness  and 
sharpness  with  which  they  tried  their  cases.  Burke  says  "  Tie  that 
wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our 
antagonist  is  our  helper."  What  helpers  were  such  men  to  each 
other!  Here  was  a  school  of  intellectual  athletes.  Strength,  alert- 
ness, labor,  vigilance  and  persistence  were  necessary,  against  such, 
for  success.  Judge  Abbott  had  a  more  nervous  temperament  than, 
most  of  them,  but  his  head  was  always  clear,  even  though  his  nerves 
were  at  their  utmost  tension.  He  threw  himself  into  his  cases  and 
tried  them  to  win.  lie  could  not  save  himself  if  he  would,  and  he 
would  not  if  he  could.  When  he  began  the  trial  of  a  case,  his  whole 
power,  mental  and  physical,  was  put  into  it.     His   arguments   were 
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impassioned  and  impetuous.     A  sick  headache  was  the  usual  sequel. 

He  once  said  to  me  that  he  should  not  know  how  to 

practise  law  without  Mr.  Brown.  They  supplemented  each  other. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  happiest  matrimonial  unions  are  formed 
by  people  who  are  opposites  in  taste  and  temperament.  Mr.  Abbott 
and  Mr.  Brown  were  certainly  opposites  in  every  sense.  Mr.  Abbott 
was  content  in  the  court  room,  while  Mr.  Brown  would  have  been 
wild  with  uneasiness.  Mr.  Brown  was  content  in  the  office,  while 
its  duties  would  have  been  irksome  to  Mr,  Abbott.  Mr.  Abbott  was 
bold,  confident  and  aggressive,  while  Mr.  Brown  was  timid,  cautious 
and  hesitating.  Mr.  Abbott  was  no  doubter,  while  Mr.  Brown  was  full 
of  doubts.  Mr.  Brown  labored  hard  and  long  to  reach  his  conclu- 
sions, while  Mr.  Abbott's  conclusions  might  be  termed  intuitions. 
Mr.  Brown  had  more  knowledge  of  law  books  and  Mr.  Abbott  of 
men.  Mr.  Brown  in  the  preparation  of  cases  looked  not  only  on  his' 
own  side  but  on  that  of  the  other,  and  probably,  many  times,  thought 
of  points  against  himself  that  never  dawned  on  his  opponent.  In 
this  way  he  was  of  great  service  to  Mr.  Abbott,  who  was  thus  put 
on  his  guard.  Many,  however,  of  these  ghosts  of  Mr.  Brown's  fears 
would  down  before  Mr.  Abbott's  quick  common  sense.* 


Prentiss  Webster,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  William  P. 
Webster,  and  successor  of  his  father  as  law  partner  of 
General  Butler,  then  read  the  following  paper :  -    ' 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  —  It  is  my  first 
duty  to  thank  3^011  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present 
with  you  this  evening,  and  to  join  in  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  Judge  Abbott. 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  knew  Judge  Abbott  in  his 
boyhood  days ;  were  with  him  in  his  development  to 
man's  estate ;  saw  him  when  he  embarked  on  his  career 
for  life  ;  watched  his  mental  growth ;  followed  him  into 
public  and  private  life  to  learn  his  value  as  a  citizen,  a 
friend  and  a  counsellor,  and  to  judge  of  his  ability, 
learning  and  fidelity  to  his  trusts. 


Lowell  Daily  Courier,  Dec.  29,  1801. 
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It  would  be  presumptions  on  my  part  to  attempt  a 
surmise  of  the  impressions  he  made  upon  your  minds ;  of 
these  it  is  for  you  to  tell  and  not  for  me.  Yet  1  feel  I 
but  echo  your  memories  when  I  say  that  — 

"  lie  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 

Stood  like  a  tower.'* 

I  can  only  bear  witness  to  the  impressions  made  by 
him  on  one  of  a  succeeding  generation,  and  ^  these  came 
to  me  when  in  his  latter  days  he  had  left  your  midst  and 
made  his  home  elsewhere  —  alas  !  not  without  pain  and  sor- 
row and  kindly  thoughts  for  those  he  had  left  behind. 

For  the  City  of  Lowell  he  always  held  the  kindest 
of  memories.  To  its  citizens,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
of  former  years,  he  ever  turned  with  wishes  for  them  of 
long  life  and  happiness.  He  was  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city,  kept  apace  with  our  growth  and  an 
interest  in  our  affairs. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  see  much  of  Judge  Abbott,  both  in  and  out  of  court, 
having  been  interested  with  him  in  causes  common  to 
his  own  office  and  that  of  his  life-long  friend,  General 
Bujtler.  This  brought  me  to  him  often  many  times  each 
week,  and  when  with  him  and  work  ended,  he  would 
turn  to  his  early  days  in  Lowell,  replete  with  remarks 
on  the  many  changes  which  had  taken  place.  f  He  loved 
to  talk  of  his  early  associates  at  the  bar;  of  his  former 
friends  and  acquaintances  ;  often  making  an  inquiry  for 
this  man  and  for  that  man.  whom  he  had  favorably 
known  in  early  years.  From  persons  he  would  pass  to 
things  and  tell  of  what  building  was  formerly  here  and 
what  building  was  there  :  who  lived  in  one  place  and 
who  in  another ;  each  and  everv  conversation  beiiK>*  of 
particular  interest,    because  of  the    information   he  im- 
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parted  and  the  seeming  pleasure  lie  had  in  talking  of  our 
city  and  its  inhabitants. 

With  delight  he  looked  back  upon  the  continuous 
labor  of  days  and  nights  spent  in  the  preparation  and 
trial  of  causes  at  Concord  and  old  Cambridge.  For  those 
who  preceded  him  he  had  a  great  admiration,  and  as 
they  gradually  gave  up  active  work,  their  places  were  ably 
filled  by  Judge  Abbott  and  others  well  known  to  you 
older  citizens  of  Lowell.  To  call  the  roll  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  that  time  would  be  to  call  Judge  Abbott 
among  the  first,  a  position  wdiich  he  took  and  creditably 
maintained  anions  his  later  associates  in  Suffolk  Countv. 
Reminiscences  of  those  days  as  told  by  him,  were  most 
interesting,  replete  with  happenings  which  would  to-day 
astonish  judges,  attorneys  and  the  public.  He  compared 
the  practice  at  old  Concord  with  a  happy  family,  where 
the  relations  between  judge,  attorney  and  juror  were 
most  intimate,  living  together  with  one  object  in  view, 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  court  with  a  care  that  a 
proper  meed  of  justice  was  bestowed  upon  the  litigants, 
for  which  each  and  every  attorney  struggled  hard  to  get 
a  ^goodly  share  for  his  particular  client. 

Judge  Abbott's  varied  experience  taught  him  to 
appreciate  the  struggles  of  his  younger  associates.  To 
them  he  had  nothing  but  Avords  of  encouragement;  for 
them  he  was  ever  ready  with  acts  of  kindness,  and  from 
them  he  never  denied  his  sound  advice,  that  success  at 
the  bar  could  only  be  had  by  hard,  hard  work,  devotion 
to  the  books,  exercise  of  perceptive  faculties,  a  steady 
outlook  and  scrutiny  of  every  day  occurences  in  life, 
coupled  with  an  understanding  of  the  lessons  taught 
from  public  practice  in  the  courts.  Such  had  been  his 
own  life,  and  his  example  in  itself  was  wisdom,  to  say 
nothing  of  impress  made  by  contact  with  him. 
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He  encouraged  young  men  not  to  falter  in  their 
work  before  the  criticisms  of  the  public  on  the  lawyer ; 
for  to  him  in  every  walk  in  life  they  were  sure  to  come 
when  thrown  into  troubles  with  their  neighbors,  whether 
on  personal  wrongs  or  wrongs  clone  to  their  property. 

He  was  not  inelinecl  to  harshness  toward  his  younger 
opponents ;  his  rebukes  would  be  conciliatory  and  well 
advised  rather  than  critical ;  he  abstained  from  doing 
any  injury  to  their  feeling  unless  he  felt  sure  that  there 
was  an- attempt  to  trick  him,  and  then  his  manner  would 
change  ;  though  not  often  in  open  court,  yet  certainly 
in  private  he  would  take  pains  to  bestow  his  kindly 
admonitions  well  laden  with  sound  advice. 

Judge  Abbott  invariably  treated  his  younger  asso- 
ciates, who  were  with  him  in  the  same  case,  with  marked 
consideration.  He  would  carefully  listen  to  their  prep- 
arations before  going  into  court,  and  when  there  would 
never  place  them  in  an  embarassing  position,  but  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  come  to  their  aid  when  by  force  of 
circumstances  his  junior,  through  his  own  error,  or  the 
subtleties  of  their  opponents,  went  beyond  his  depth. 
By  way  of  encouragement  he  would  put  upon  his  junior 
associates  all  the  burden  of  the  fight  that  could  be  prop- 
erly entrusted  to  him  without  injury  to  his  client's  cause. 
His  purpose  was  evidently  to  teach  him  to  stand  alone 
and  gain  confidence  in  himself.  <      > 

His  noble  form  and  dignified  demeanor  will  be 
greatly  missed  from  among  them,  and  by  you  also, 
gentlemen  of  the  Old  Residents'  Association,  who  are 
gathered  together  here  this  evening  out  of  affection  and 
regard  for  his  memory;  and  you  should  not  forget  that 

"Your  kindly  act  is  a  kerrial  sown 
That  will  grow  to  a  goodly  tree, 
Shedding  its  fruit  when  time  lias  flown 
Down  the  irulf  of  eternitv." 


r 


II  The  Early  Settlers  of  that  Part  of  Chelmsford 
Now  Lowell,  read  Feb.  16,  1892,  by  Henry 
S.   Per  ham. 


When  the  tract  which  now  includes  Chelmsford, 
Westford  and  Lowell,  was  first  examined  by  the  English, 
in  1652,,  with  a  view  to  settlement,  it  was  already  parti- 
ally occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  explorers  found  "  a 
planting  ground  about  a  hill  called  Robins  Hill,"  and 
wigwams  of  the  Pawtuckets,  or  Wamesits,  were  standing 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  at  Pawtucket  Falls 
and  at  their  village,  Wamesit,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con. 
cord  River.  Large  numbers  of  Indians  assembled  here 
in  the  fishing  season.  The  fiertile  lands  "  yielded  them 
plenty  of  corn,"  and  from  the  river,  with  their  nets  made 
of  wild  hemp,  they  drew  forth  the  salmon  and  bass.  Or 
with. a  flaming  torch  of  birch-bark  waving  from  their 
canoe  at  night,  they  allured  the  sturgeon  which  came 
"  tumbling  and  playing  and  throwing  np  their  white 
bellies"  to  the  unerring  spear  of  the  Indian. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians, 
visited  the  Pawtuckets  every  year.  And  here  by  the 
sound  of  the  falling  waters,  this  noble  teacher  assembled 
these  children  of  the  forest  about  him  and  attempted, 
with  some  success,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  English  petitioned  the  General  Court,  May  19, 
1053,  for  a  "  quantity  of  six  miles  square  of  upland  and 
meadow,  which  parcel  of  land  we  do  cntreate  may  begin 
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at  Merimacke  River  at  a  necke  of  land  next  to  Concord 
River  —  and  so  run  up  by  Concord  River  south  and  west 
into  the  country  to  make  up  that  circumference  or  quan- 
tity of  land."  * 

But  the  faithful  Eliot  could  not  see  the  Pawtuckets 
wholly  dispoiled  of  their  ancient  possessions-,  and  he 
forthwith  filed  a  petition  on  behalf  the  Indians.  The 
General  Court  granted  both  petitions  and  appointed 
committees  to  lay  them  out.  Gookin  says  that  Wamesit 
(the  Indian  grant)  contained  about  twenty-five  hundred 
acres.  Allen,  the  historian  of  Chelmsford,  estimated 
that  about  one  thousand  acres  were  upon  the  east  side  of 
Concord  River,  and   fifteen  hundred  on  the  west  side. 

The  Hue  between  Pawtucket  and  Chelmsford  was 
the  occasion  of  some  dispute  and  several  changes  were 
made.  But  from  the  description  of  the  bounds  as  finally 
established  in  1665, t  the  line  may  be  determined  approxi- 
mately, especially  the  northern  portion  of  it.  Beginning 
at  Merrimack  River  the  line  followed  very  nearly  what 
is  now  the  bed  of  the  Old  Middlesex  Canal  for  some  dis- 
tance through  Great  Swamp,  and  then  taking  a  more  east- 
erly direction  over  the  ridge  upon  what  is  now  the  city 
farm,  and  across  the  River  Meadows  to  Pawtucket  stake 
at  the  Concord  River. 

A  number  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chelmsford  erected 
their  dwellings  near  the  northern  end  oi  this  line  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  City  of  Lowell.  They 
were  doubtless  attracted  to  this  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  was  called  the  "  north  end"  or  the  "  neck,"  by  its 
proximity  to  the  river,  and  it  is  also  not  unlikely  that 
more  land  may  have  been  cleared  of  forest  here  by 
Indian  fires.     The  latter  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened 
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by  the  fact  that  we  find  some  of  them  upon  the  very 
poorest  land,  upon  what  is  now  Stedman  Street.  Others 
located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baldwin,  Westford,  Pine 
and  perhaps  Parker  Streets,  and  one,  at  least,  at  Middle- 
sex Street. 

Several  roads  and  foot  paths  were  laid  out  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  neighborhood,  and  from  the 
description  of  these  and  the  land  grants  to  individuals, 
we  learn  the  location  of  the  dwellings. 

The  meeting-house  at  the  centre  of  the  town  was 
the  point  from  which  all  the  main  roads  radiated.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  first  one  laid  out  to  this  section,  but 
in  a  description  of  a  land  grant  by  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford in  1G59,  the  "Highway  to  the  Merrimack  River" 
is  mentioned.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  old  road  passing 
by  the  Golden  Cove  and  Carolina  Plain.  The  Lowell  end 
is  now  Stedman  Street.  Originally,  however,  it  turned 
to  the  right  from  Stedman  Street,  passing  to"  the  south 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  or  Mount  Misery,*  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  and  terminated  at  Poorman's  Bridge,  at  Black 
Brook.  In  1673  this  road  was  extended  to  the  river,  cor- 
responding to  what  is  now  Baldwin  Street,  to  its  termina- 
tion at  AVestford  Street,  and  from  there  below  Mount 
Pleasant  to  Poorman's  B rid  ire. 

o 

The  following  is  the  description  given  in  the  records 
iBook  A,  1G5G,  p.  117) :  >      t 


20:3:1673 
A  highway. 


Will  underwood,  Will  Flechcr  and  Abraham  par- 
ker  being  apointed  to  lay  out  a  high  way  for  the 
inhabitants  on  other  side  of  meremake  do  dctermin 
that  it  shall  heegine  att  the  Country  way  att  pore  mans  bridge  and  so 
alonge  bettwne  the  swamps  and  over  Will  Underwoods  raedow  all 
along  bowndid  bv  marke  treese  on  both  sids  and  so  runeth  below 


*  The  marks  ol  this  ancient  road  from  Stedman  Street  clown  to  the  swamp  are  plainly 
visible. 
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mr  hinchmana  dame  and  so  to  the  enclian  line  to  answer  the  Contiy 
Rode  att  Meremake  and  on  this  side  this  is  a  trew  retorne  of  the 
Comity  as  above  datted  and  lieare  enterd  by  order  of  the  Selectt  men. 

Samll  Adams, 
Clerk. 


Previous  to  this,  in  1668,  another  road  was  laid  out 
which  is  described  as  follows  :  *    ■ 

"There  is  a  Highway  Laid  out  of  twelve  rod  wide  beginning  at 
the  country  Road  on  the  East  of  Poor  mans  Bridge  and  so  it  ex- 
tendeth  itself  over  Black-brook  into  the  woods."  * 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  defining  the  bounds  of  the 
highways,  in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  more  accurately 
to-day.  But  that  no  misapprehension  should  arise  as  to 
the  width  intended  for  this  road,  the  following  language 
was  inserted  in  a  subsequent  record  : 

.  .  .  "  always  provided  that  the  Highway  over  Black  Brook 
on  the  farther  side  be  twelve  polls  wide.'7  f 

I  have  seen  no  explanation  of  the  object  which  they 
had  in  laying  out  a  highway  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
wide.  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
it  passed  into  the  Indians'  grant  where  the  possessors 
were  indifferent  as  to  the  amount  thus  taken. 

The  point  from  which  these  several  roads  extended; 
as  will  be  noticed,  was  Poorman's  Bridge.  And  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  although  this  bridge  must  have  been 
known  by  that  name  for  a  hundred  and  fiity  years,  the 
name  is  now  so  completely  lost  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  person  who  ever  heard  of  it.  Several  records 
appear  upon  the  town  books,  from  time  to  time,  showing 
that  Poorman's  Bridge  was  a  recognized  public  way. 

In  1757  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  warrant  for 
the  town  meeting  as  follows  : 

*  Transcript,  p.  40.       t  Transcript,  p.  si). 
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"  At  the  desire  of  Saml.  Chamberlain  and  others  to  sec  if  the 
town  will  proceed  and  vote  to  make  a  bridge  and  casaway  beyond 
and  near  Poorman's  Bridge  so  called  whare  the  water  Flows  the 
Country  Rode  at  Every  Freshet."  * 

The  town  voted  in  accordance  with  this  request. 

Chelmsford,  July  30th,  1798. 
licceived  of  the  Town  of  Chelmsford  an  order  on  the  Treasurer 
of  the  said  Town  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  Payable  in  sixty  days 
which  is  in  full  of  all  Damage  Sustained  by  me  and  my  Brother  by 
Peason  of  Poormans  Bridge  So  called  Braking  down  and  leting  sev- 
eral Barrels  of  Potash  &  other  artacals  into  the  Brook  &  in  full  of 
all  demands  of  me  and  my  brother  against  the  Said  Town 

James  Aikens  f 

From  the  evidence  stated  I  conclude  that  Poorman's 
Bridge  crossed  Block  Brook  some  distance  south  of 
Westford  Street,  and  the  road,  twelve  rods  wide,  crossed 
the  land  now  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  M.  C.  Pratt 
heirs.  Mr.  Sewall  Bowers  states  that  a  road  crossed 
there  within  his  knowledge,  and  turned  to  the  left  into 
Pine  Street.  The  foundations  to  a  former  bridge  are 
still  plainly  to  be  seen. 

There  were  several  residences  upon  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  centre  of  Chelmsford  to  Merrimack  River. 
Henry  Boutel,  or  Bowtal  as  it  is  sometimes  given  in  the 
records,  lived  upon  what  is  now  Stedman  Street,  near  the 
present  line  between  Chelmsford  and  Lowell.  Anthony 
Harker  and  Thomas  Sewell  were  both  granted  house  lots 
in  1659,  bounded  by  the  highway  to  Merrimack  River. 
I  think  that  neither  remained  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents, as  I  do  not  meet  with  their  names  upon  the  records 
except  at  a  very  early  day. 

It  was  a  custom  of  early  times,  before  the  people 
had  their  lands  enclosed  with  fences,  for  the  town  to 
establish  ranges  over  which  the  cattle  roamed  in  the  care 


*  Book  F,  p.  118.       t  Book  Q,  p.  21i 
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of  a  field  driver,  who  protected  them  from  wolves,  and 
prevented  them  from  straying  and  doing  damage  to 
growing  crops.  The  range  which  accommodated  this 
neighborhood  is  thus  described  : 


ordered  concerning  herding  of  cattell  that 


o 

"7:1:71  [1671].    It 
from  Cros  Bridge  to  Henry  boutells  Shall  bee  one  herd.'1 

Cross  Bridge  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town  on  the 
North  Chelmsford  road.  Three  other  herds  wrere  laid  ont 
at  the  same  time  for  other  sections  of  the  town.  Bontell 
came  from  Cambridge.  Savage  (Gen.  Diet.)  gives  the 
name  Bowtell  or  Boutwell.  He  married  Elizabeth  Bowers 
April  25,  1657.  He  returned  again  to  Cambridge,  where 
his  will  came  to  probate,  June  21,  1681.  The  last 
clause  reads  : 

"Morover  my  will  is  that  my  beloved  wife  may  have  the  use 
of  my  now  dwelling  house  with  the  sixe  acres  adjoining  U>  it  during 
her  natural!  life  but  in  case  She  sec  good  to  -goe  and  live  with  her 
son  bowers  then  to  have  halfe  the  rent  the  said  lions  and  land 
produceth,"  etc. 

A  highway,  which  is  marked  in  the  margin  "  Country 
Way,"  meaning  a  road  leading  from  town  to  town,  was 
laid  out  in  1674.  In  the  transcript  made  in  1742  it  is 
marked  "  Dunstable  Highway."  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  the  original  record  (Book  A,  1656, 
p.  125): 


Country 
Wav. 


The  1  Day  of  January  1674.  left  en  Thomas  hinchman 
and  liften  Samucll  Foster  beeing  Apointed  by  the  towne 
to  Joyne  with  leftenant  W healer  and  Abraham  parker  the 
comitty  to  lay  out  the  Contry  way  from  Donstable  to  Chelmsford  thay 
Doe  Joyntly  Agree  on  both  parties  that  the  way  shall  in  Chelmsford 
bowns  beegine  att  mr  Tings  Farme  and  so  to  bee  sixe  polls  wide  and 
so  to  Continew  as  by  marked  treese  Downe  to  Jerathmell  bowers  land 
and  so  to  black  brook  into  the  Contry  way  that  comes  from  meriniack 
this  is  a  trew  Hettorne  of  the  Comity  as  above  Datted  witt[n]is. 

Samuel  Adams 
Clerk 
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This  corresponded  to  the  road  which  passes  from 
Dunstable  through  North  Chelmsford  towards  the  centre 
of  the  town  till  it  comes  to  the  north  side  of  Drum  Hill, 
swinging  there  to  the  left  over  an  old  road  still  open,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  coming  out  on  Westford 
Street  near  the  house  of  Sewall  Bowers.  The  travel  to 
Boston  from  Dunstable,  and  the  towns  above,  passed 
over  this  road  for  many  years,  passing  what  is  now  the 
Chelmsford  town  farm  and  crossing  the  Concord  River 
at  Billerica. 

The  Sewall  Bowers  farm  has  been  in  the  family 
possession  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  it  is  known.  The 
dwelling  is,  I  think,  the  oldest  now  standing  in  Lowell. 
It  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old,  which  I  think  not 
improbable.  Here  lived  Jerathmell  Bowrers  (born  May 
2,  1650),  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  time.  lie 
probably  came  to  Chelmsford  with  the  family  of  Henry 
Boutell,  who  was  his  step-father.  He  was  a  son  of  George 
Bowers  who  was  in  Plymouth  in  1G39,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Cambridge.  (Savage.)  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  those  of  that  name  in  this  vicinity.  Jerathmell  was 
a  man  of  some  wealth.  He  was  chosen  representative  to 
'the  General  Court,  and,  as  captain  in  the  military,  per- 
formed irood  service  against  the  Indians.  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewall  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Mid- 
dlesex County.     In  his  diary  he  wrote  : 

'{Monday,  Oct.  26,   1702. 
.     .     .     "  Went  to   Chelmsford,  by   that  time   got  there   twas 
almost  dark;  Saw  Capt.  Bowers  and  his  company;  Gave   a   volley 
and  Huzzas  ;  SupM  at  Mr.  Clark's.    I  and  Col.  Pierce  in  his  study."  * 

This  diary  has  been  printed  in  the  "Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society."     In   the  printed 

*  Sewall  Tapers,  Vol.  II.  \\  07. 
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volume  the  name  is  Bowles  but  in  the  original  manu- 
script it  is  Bowers.  The  Mr.  Clark  at  whose  house  they 
supped,  was  the  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  an  ances- 
tor of  Gov.  John  Hancock.  Bowers  removed  to  Groton 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1724. 
His  gravestone  in  Groton  bears  the  following  inscription, 
as   given    in   "Groton    Epitaphs,"    by   Hon.   Samuel  A. 

Green : 

i      Here  Lyes  ye  Body 
of  Cap*  JERATHMELL 
LOWERS  Who 

Dec'1.  April  ye  23tl 

1724  m  ye  78th 
Year  of  His  Acre. 


Her    epitaph 


His  wife   is   buried    in   Chelmsford. 

reads  as  follows : 

Here  Lyes  y°  Body  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowers 
Wife  to  Cap*  Jerathmell 

Bowers  Who  Dec'1 
March  4th  1721  in  ye  76 
Year  of  Her  Age. 
Near  it  is  : 

Nathaniel  Bowers 

Son  of  Mr.  Jerathmel  &  Ms  Sarah  Bowers 

Deed.  Fehru'y  ye  27Ul  172G 

Aged  4  years  &  11  M°. 

The  will  of  Jerathmell  Bowers  was  Jodged  for  pro- 
bate June  10,  1724.  He  mentions  three  sons,  Jona- 
than, Samuel  and  Jerathmeel ;  three  daughters,  Elizabeth 
Shed,  Hannah  Wilson  and  Mary  Page  ;  grandson,  Jerath- 
meel Pearce,  son  of  daughter  Hannah  ;  grandson  Ben- 
jamin, son  of  son  Jonathan,  and  children  of  son  John, 
deceased.  An  administratrix  was  appointed  Jan,  27, 
1752,  on  estate  of  Jerathmael  Bowers,  and  John  Shed 
was  appointed  guardian  of  his  son  Jerathmal,  in  his  third 
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year.  Jerathmacl  Bowers  made  his  will  Feb.  23,  1764, 
which  was  probated  Sept.  18,  1764,  and  the  widow, 
Elizabeth,  appointed  executrix.  He  mentions:  Sons  — 
Oliver  of  Chelmsford,  and  Charles  of  Charlestown  ; 
daughters  —  Lucy  Colburn  and  Betty  Peirce,  both  of 
Dunstable;  grand-daughter,  Sarah,  wife  of  Simeon  But- 
terfield  of  Merrimack,  N.  II.  Jonathan  Bowers  made 
his  will  April  6,  1756,  which  was  probated  Nov. .29,  1756. 
He  mentions  five  sons,  Isaac,  William,  Benjamin,  Francis 
and  Luke;  daughters,  Mary  and  Hannah;  son  Jonathan 
of  Litchfield,  deceased,  and  that  ones  sons,  Benjamin  and 
Francis.*  No  other  estate  of  Bowers  of  Chelmsford  was 
settled  through  the  probate  office,  down  to  modern 
times. # 

Jan.  2,  1683,  Jerathmeel  Bowers,  of  Chelmsford, 
conveys  to  John  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  six  acres  of 
land  in  Cambridge,  with  buildings,  "sometime  the  dwell- 
ing of  Henry  Boutell,  deed."  f 

Sept.  16,  1703,  Capt.  Jerathmeel  Bowers,  and  Eliz- 
abeth, his  wife,  convey  interest  in  Wamesit  lands,  north 
of  Merrimack,  to  the  Varnums.i 

Same  parties  to  Sam.  Sadey,  cordwainer,  Sept.  21, 
1711.  Capt.  Bowers  to  son  Jonathan,  land  in  Chelms- 
ford, 1710: 

N.  by  land  of  Thos.  Sewell.         W.  by  John  Spalding,  Sr. 
S.  by  Capt.  Bowers.  E.  by  common.^       f 

Capt.  Bowers  and  Elizabeth  to  son  Jerathmeel,  Jan. 
6,  1713: 

N.  upon  county  road.  S.  upon  Jon  a.  Bowers. 

W.  upon  Eben  Parkhurst.     E.  upon  Capt.  Bowers  and  a  ditcb.jj 

Joseph  Spalding.  Sr.,  to  Jerah.  Bowers,  Jr.,  land  on 
Wamesit  Neck,  lot  16,  18  acres. 


Mr.  George  A.  Gordon,    t  Lib.  VIII,  Fol.  520.     ■XIII.ToG.    §XVI,239.    H  XVI,  325. 
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There  were  two  footways  laid  out  in  this  section, 
described  as  follows  : 

"  By  apointment  of  the  townesmen  tlier  is  tew  foott 
A  highway,  waies  laid  out  through  the  laud  of  John  Wright  the 
one  begining  at  the  still  next  to  Jerathmell  bowers  and 
so  to  the  cartt  brige  and  then  below  the  orchard  to  the  land  of  Jona- 
than Imtterfeild  and  then  close  by  the  fence  of  John  wright  vp  to  the 
drift  way  and  the  other  begining  against  John  Sheplies  and  then 
straight  to  the  drift  way  at  Jonathan  buterfilds  barne  by  TViJlliam 
underwood's  and  Jrathmell  bowers  and  for  partt  of  satisfaction  hee 
hath  taken  apece  of  land  about  an  acer  and  halfe  bonendid  North 
vp  on  the  towne  common  east  vp  on  the  medow  of  John  wright  south 
vp  on  the  lands  of  Jonathan  Butterfeild  and  west  upon  land  of  John 
wright:     Recorded  by  order  of  the  Seleett .men  I'l  7mo  1G77."* 

In  the  transcript  which  was  made  of  the  two  first 
books  of  town  records,  the  word  still  is  given  stile,  but 
in  the  original  it  is  plainly  still.  This,  perhaps,  explains 
why    all    roads    tended    to    Jerathmell    Bovvers'.       That 


ik still"  was  the  word  intended,  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  in  1G8G,  Oct.  5,  Jerathmeel  Bowers  and  John 
Fisk  were  licensed  by  the  court  to  sell  "  strong  waters." 
Sept.  4,  1088,  Jerathmeel  Bowers  and  Cornelius  Waldo 
were  licensed,  and  in  1GS7  Edward  Spalding  was 
appointed  "Gager." 

John  Fisk  was  a  son  of  the  minister,  and  Cornelias 
Waldo  was  deacon  of  the  church  and  lived  at  the  centre 
of  the  town.  No  stigma  attached  to  that  occupation  in 
those  times.  The  sentiment  which  then  seems  to  have 
prevailed  upon  the  temperance  question  was,  that  liquor 
was  bad  for  the  Indian  but  very  good  for  the  white  man. 
An  instance  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  sell- 
ing to  Indians  is  given  in  the  records,  book  1656,  p.  150: 

"The  24  day  of  march  1(37*    Abraham  Parker  senior  with   his 
tew  sonnes  Moses  and  [sack  weave  Acused  forselingof  strong  liekers 

M'.ook  1C56,  I>.  1211. 
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to  severall  endians  Contrary  to  the  law  established  they  doe  each  of 
them  freely  Acknolige  tlier  faults  ther  in  and  doe  heai:e  by  bind 
them  selves  scveraly  unto  the  selectmen  of  Chelmsford  never  hear 
after  to  sell  any  more  Stronge  lickers  to  any  Indians  as  wittness  our 
hands  the  day  above." 

Mr.  Sewall  Bowers  states  that  he  found  a  circular 
space  paved  with  stones,  near  his  garden  below  his  house, 
and  opposite  to  it  evidence  of  an  old  cellar.  He  called 
the  paved  space  an  Indian  hearth.  Is  it  not  more  likely 
that  he  has  discovered  the  foundation  of  Jerathmell 
Bowers' "still"? 

The  description  given  of  the  two  footways  indicates 
that  three  of  those  whose  names  are  there  mentioned, 
viz  :  John  Wright,  John  Shepley,  and  Jonathan  Butter- 
field,  were  located  on  the  east  side  of  Black  "Brook,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pine  and  Parker  Streets.  In  the 
description  of  the  line  between  Paw  tucket  and  Chelms- 
ford, in  1665,  ButteiTield's  highway  is  mentioned. 

John  Shipley,  or  Shepley,  was  one  of  the  early- 
settlers  of  Salem.  In  1637  he  was  living  in  that  part  of 
Salem  which  became  Wenham.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  church  at  Wenham  Aug.  15,  1648.  He  disposed  of 
his  lands  in  Wenham  to  James  Fiske  (a  brother  to  the 
minister),  and  removed,  with  his  minister,  Rev.  John 
Fiske,  to  Chelmsford  in  1655.  Shipley  had  three  chil- 
dren, John,  born  at  Salem  in  1637  ;  Nathaniel,  born  in 
1639  ;  and  Lydia  born  in  1611.  Lydia  was  baptised  into 
the  church  at  Chelmsford  Dec.  1,  1656.  John  Shepley 
died  Sept.  10,  1678,  and  his  widow  Ann  July  11,  1685. 

The  second  John  Shepley  removed,  with  his  family, 
to  Groton,  where,  with  one  exception,  they  were  all 
massacred  by  the  Indians.  The  inscription  on  the  Shep- 
ley monument  in  Groton,  says  : 

"The  Indians  massacred  all  tho  Shcples  in  Groton  save  a  John 
Sheple,  16  years  old  who  thc[y]  carried  captive  to  Canada  and  kept 
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him  4  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Groton  and  from  him  descended 
all  the  Sheples  or  Shepleys  in  this  vicinity." 

John  Shipley  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  sold  his 
"  homestead  lott  &  land "  in  Chelmsford,  in  1698,  to 
Jerathrnel  Bowers.  The  first  John  Shipley  has,  how- 
ever, numerous  descendants  now  living  in  this  vicinity, 
through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Lydia,  to  John 
Perham  in  1GG4.  John  Perham  settled  upon  the  farm 
where  I  now  live,  in  Chelmsford.  I  am  of  the  eighth 
generation  from  John  Shipley. 

During  the  time  of  Indian  troubles  places  of  rendez- 
vous w.ere  designated  at  which  the  people  were  to  take 
refuge  in  case  of  alarm.  In  the  "Settlement  of  the 
Garrison  in  the  W*  Regiment  of  Middx.*  March,  169V 
there  are  nineteen  garrison  houses  given  for  Chelmsford. 
The  first  on  the  list  is  "  Jerathmiel  Bowers  and  with  him 
Jn°.  Wright,  Ebenezer  Wright,  Joseph  Wright,  Jn°.  Ship- 
]ey,  Joseph  Parker  and  their  families — 8  men."  The  last 
two  on  the  list,  which  were  doubtless  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  were  "  Samuel  Varnum  and  Jn°.  Whittaker, 
Jn°.  Walker,  Ezra  Colburn  — 10  men,"  and  "'Edward 
Colburn  and  with  him  Jn°.  Colburn  —  3  men." 

.  John,  Joseph  and  Ebenezer  Wright  were  the  sons  of 
John  Wright  of  Woburn.  Ebenezer  removed,  later,  to 
the  part  of  town  now  in  Westford.  Hodgman  (historian 
of  Westford)  says  he  lived  upon  what  is  now  the  Edwin 
Ileyward  farm,  near  Chamberlin's  Corner. 

John  Wright  remained  at  the  neck.  His  wife  was 
appointed  to  teach  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  order  reads  : 

"  Chelmsford  Agust  the  2G1h  1699  the  selectmen  of  said  Town 
Apointcd  Samuell  Fletcher  .Tun1  Schoolmaster  to  Learne  young  per- 
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sons  to  write :  on  the  Day  Above  said  Selectmen  Apointed  for 
Scooldames:  Decern  Fosters  wife  Jn°.  Wrights :  Moses  Baratts  wife 
and  Joshua  Fletchers  wife."  * 

Deacon  Foster  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
Moses  Barrett  upon  South  Row,  and  Joshua  Fletcher  in 
the  Stony  Brook  neighborhood. 

Jonathan  Butterfield,  whose  barn  is  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  the  footway,  was  born  in  England.! 
He  came  to  this  country  with  his  father  Benjamin.  In 
1638  they  were  living  in  Charlestown  ;  in  1040  at 
Woburn,  where  Jonathan's  brothers,  Nathaniel,  Samuel 
and  Joseph,  were  born.  Benjamin  Butterfield's  name 
heads  the  list  of  petitioners  for  the  Chelmsford  grant  in 
1653.  He  died  at  Chelmsford  March  2,  1687-8.  His 
sons  all  lived  and  died  in  Chelmsford. 

Samuel  Butterfield,  a  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  a  man 
of  some  prowess  as  an  Indian  fighter.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  at  Groton,  in  August,  1704,  and 
remained  a  captive  upwards  of  a  year.i  His  petition  to 
the  General  Court  after  his  release,  sets  forth  that  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Chelmsford  sent  by  Capt.  Jerath- 
mel  Bowers  to  Groton  to  help  Col.  Taylor,  when  the 
enemy  came  upon  them.  From  some  early  accounts  of 
the  affair,  it  appears  that  Butterfield  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  before  being  captured,  slew  an  Indian 
Sagamore  "  of  great  dexterity  in  war,"  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Indians  proposed  to  inflict  upon  him  a 
death  by  torture,  but  the  squaw  of  the  slain  Indian  in- 
terceded in  his  behalf  and  his  life  was  spared. 

John  Shepley,  then  living  in  Groton,  was  paid  four 
pounds  for  killing  an  Indian  in  the  same  engagement. 

A    Lieutenant    Butterfield,    while     returning    from 


*]?ook  165G,  p.  180.    tThe  Butterfields  of  Middlesex,  by  George  A.  Gordon,  A.  M. 
t  Groton  During  Indian  Wars. 
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Dunstable,  two  years  later,  was  set  upon  by  Indians. 
His  horse  was  shot  and  his  wife  taken  captive,  "  and  Jo 
English,  a  friend  Indian,  in  company  ym,  was  at  the  same 
time  slain." 

Another  resident  of  this  section  was  Joseph  "Parkis." 
He  was  a  son  of  George  Parkhurst,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  at  Watertown,  an  ancestor  of  a  family 
which  has  always  been  prominent  in  Chelmsford.  One 
of  the  footways  passed  through  Joseph  Pqrkhurst's  land 
and  he  was  granted  an  acre  elsewhere  in  compensation. 
He  was  granted  a  "  house  lott  fifteen  acers  .  .  .  west 
by  town  highway  to  the  mill  north  by  land  of  Thomas 
Sewell  east  by  town  common  south  by  land  of  John 
Wright/"  The  term  u  town  common"  meant  land  which 
had  not  been  granted  to  individuals,  and  was  held  bv 
the  proprietors  in  common.  Also,  "Joseph  Parkis  is 
granted  Tenn  Rods  of  Land  Lying  by  the  swamp  side 
against  his  house  to  make  a  garden  and  Well:  and 
approved  of  by  Henry  Boutall  and  John  Wright." 
Parkhurst  later  removed  to  the  Stony  Brook  neighbor- 
hood, now  in  Westford,  where  he  died. 

William  Underwood  and  John  Spalding  both  had 
grants  of  land  here,  but  it  is  uncertain  where  their 
dwellings  were. 

James  Parker  had  a  large  grant  of  land  near  the 
Indian  line.  He  was  one  of  five  brothers  wtyo  came  from 
Woburn  to  Chelmsford.  He  was  admitted  an  inhabitant 
Feb.  1,  1656.  He  early  removed  to  Groton,  where  he  be- 
came the  most  influential  inhabitant  of  that  town.*  After 
the  destruction  of  Groton  by  the  Indians,  in  the  spring  of 
1676,  Parker  again  found  an  asylum  among  his  old  neigh- 
bors  of  Chelmsford,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  addressed 

*  Groton  Indian  Wars. 
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by  him  to  the  governor  and  council  at  Boston,  "From 
Mr.  hinchmans  ffarme  ner  meremnck  :  23  :  lmo.  16?f." 

James  Richardson  and  Thomas  Hinchman  were  near 
neighbors.  They  lived  near  the  Indian  line,  as  appears 
bv  the  following  description  of  land  laid  out  to  James 
Richardson:  "  48  acres  .  .  .  east  by  tree  joining  upon 
the  Indian  line  there  is  a  highwaie  laid  through  the  midst 
of  the  said  Thomas  [Hinchman]  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Thomas  Hinchman's  house."  Richardson  .was  a  soldier 
against  the  Indians  in  King  Philip's  war.  His  good  ser- 
vices were  recognized  by  Captain  Wheeler  at  the  engage- 
ment at  Brookfield,  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

In  IGG8  a  highway  was  laid  out  in  this  section, 
described  as  follows  (page  53,  Transcript) : 

"Mr.  John  Webb  desiring  a  highway  from  his  Farm 
over  Merimack  River  to  wards  Chelmsford:  The 
Selectmen  considering  thereof:  have  apointed  William 
Fletcher  and  James  Parker  to  Lay  out  the  Same,  and  the  fore  sd. 
William  Fletcher  and  James  Parker  make  there  Return  to  the 
Selectmen  that  they  have  determined  the  fore  sd.  Way  to  begin  at 
Merimack  River  where  Mr.  John  Webb  made  his  Wair:  ami  so  to 
be  of  a  sufficient  breadth  for  Carting :  and  to  run  through  to  the 
common." 

.  •  This  introduces  us  to  John  Webb,  alias  Evered,  the 
the  first  settler  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
man  in  whose  honor  the  town  of  Dracut  was  named. 
Webb,  or  Evered,  obtained  his  land  by  a  grant  from  the 
General  Court  to  the  military  officers,  the  record  of 
which  is  as  follows  :  * 

"June  7  1659  laid  out  to  Left.  Peter  Oliver  Capt.  James  Oliver 
Capt.  James  Johnson  and  cnsigne  John  Evered:  1000  ace:  of  land: 
in  ye  wildernesse  on  ye  northerne  side  of  Merimack  river  :  lying  about 
nahamkeage  heing  bounded  with  merimack  river  on  ye  south  and  on 
ye  west,  the  wilderness  else  wlier  surrounding  according  to  marked 
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trees:  as  by  a  platt  taken  of  the  same  is  demonstrated  by  Jonathan 
Danforth  survey1." 

Webb  doubtless  purchased  the  right  of  the  other 
grantees  to  this  tract,  as  their  names  do  not  appear  in 
any  later  transfers.  A.  C.  Varnum,  Esq.,  in  his  article 
upon  Dracut,  in  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.'s  History  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  states  in  relation  to  the  residence  of 
Webb,  "  It  was  on  the  river  bank  below  the  old  c  Captain 
Blood  Place/  latter  owned  and  occupied  by  William  H. 
Durkee,  and  "now  owned  by  Dr.  George  W.  Clement, 
formerly  of  Dracut,  now  of  Boston." 

Webb's  highway  must,  then,  have  passed  through 
the  J.  C.  Ayer  farm,  purchased  by  him  from  the  Howards. 
An  old  path  is  still  to  be  seen  leading,  under  the  railroad, 
down  to  the  river.  A  ferry  was  maintained  at  this  point 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 

Webb,  before  coming  to  Chelmsford,  was  a  merchant 
in  Boston,  and  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  soon  after 
his  settlement  here  argue  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  person 
of  consequence.  Webb  came  to  this  country  in  the  ship 
James,  which  sailed  from  England  in  April,  1635,  and 
arrived  June  3rd.  In  the  list  of  passengers  his  name  is 
givQn  John  V/ebb  alias  Evered,  laborer  or  husbandman, 
Marlboro  in  Wiltshire.  The  humble  occupation  given 
and  the  alias  may  both  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  English  authorities  who  sometimes  pre- 
vented persons  of  prominence  from  embarking  for  Amer- 
ica. There  is  some  evidence  that  he  was  in  this  country 
at  an  earlier  date  and  after  returned  to  England,  as  John 
Webb,  then  a  single  man,  was  admitted  to  the  church  of 
Boston  Feb,  9,  1G34.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  Dec. 
7,  163G,  and  a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company  in 
1G43.  This  was  the  famous  organization  now  known  as 
the  "  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company." 
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His  residence  in  Boston  was  upon  that  historic  spot 
now  known  as  the  "  Old  Corner  Book  Store."  A  former 
occupant  of  the  property  was  the  gifted  but  unfortunate 
Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  banished  from  the  colony 
because  of  the  disturbance  in  the  church  caused  by  the 
promulgation  of  her  peculiar  religious  views.  Some  time 
after  the  banishment  of  the  Hutchinsons  Mr.  John 
Evered,  alias  Webb,  bought  the  property,  consisting  of 
a  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  of  a  relative  of  the 
family,  Richard  Hutchinson  of  London.  At  that  time 
what  is  now  Washington  Street  was  known  as  the  road  to 
Roxbury,  and  School  Street  was  u  School-house  Lane." 
The  brick  building  now  standing  upon  that  corner  was 
built  about  1712,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  brick  buildings 
now  standing  in  Boston.  Webb  sold  a  portion  of  this 
estate  in  1661,  probably  about  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Chelmsford.  He  made  several  other  transfers  of  real 
estate  in  Boston.  One  of  these,  Oct.  30,  1665,  was  to 
William  Alford,  and  is  described  as  "  Land  &  ware  houses 
upon  the  townway  down  upon  the  flats";  another  in 
May  of  the  same  }7ear,  to  Thomas  Deane,  of  a  dwelling 
house  and  land  on  "  the  broad  street." 

The  Town  of  Chelmsford  granted  several  parcels  of 
land  to  "Mr.  John  Webb,"  under  date  of  November  0, 
1661.  All  of  these  were  near  to  Merrimack  River.  He 
was  chosen,  by  the  Town  of  Chelmsford,  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  in  1663,  1664  and  1665.  In  the  list  of 
members  of  the  General  Court  in  1663  his  name  is  given 
Ensigne  John  Webb,  and  for  the  session  of  1664  it 
appears  as  Ensigne  Jno.  Euered.  In  1664  he  and  Samuel 
Adams  were  "empowred  to  joyne  persons  in  marriage 
that  shall  be  duely  published  according  to  lawe  wth  in 
the  tonne  of  Chelmsford." 

But    alas    for    human    frailty.       While    Webb    was 
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attending  a  session  of  the  General  Court. at  Boston,  in 
May,  1665,  he  was  convicted  of  unchaste  conduct,  at  the 
tavern  of  Jno.  Vialls,  where  he  was  staying,  and  the 
court  acted  in  the  case  with  true  Puritan  rigor.  His 
sentence  was : 

"To  pay  twenty  pounds  as  a  fine  to  ye  country  &  be  discharged 
the  Court  and  his  comissions  for  civil  and  millitary  trust,  and  to 
stand  disfranchised,  &  all  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Courte,  & 
give  bond  wth  sitflicjeut  sureties  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  lils  good  abearing  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Court,  &  stand 
comitted  till  the  sentence  be  performed." 

The  next  year  : 

',' The  Court  being  informed  that  Mv  John  Euered  aljas  Webb 
hath  payd  liis  line,  &  carried  it  humbly  <Si  submissively,  &  under  a 
due  sence  of  his  sinne,  the  Court  Judgeth  it  meete  to  sett  him  at 
liberty  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  of  this  Court,"  and  the  Town 
of  Chelmsford  were  given  liberty  to  "make  chojee  of  military  officers 
as  they  shall  see  meete." 

Webb  obtained,  by  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
Wtckisuck  Island  (now  called  Tyng's  Island)  in  the  Mer- 
rimack River.  This  was,  in  1665,  released  to  Wanalancet 
and  other  Indians,  by  order  of  the  court,  and  Webb  was 
granted  five  hundred  acres  elsewhere  in  compensation. 

In  1664  Webb  disposed  of  a  portion  of  his  land. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  conveyance  (Mdx. 
Deeds,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  347) : 

"  John  Evered  alias  Webb,  of  Drawcutt  upon  Merrimack  (Co.  of 
Norfolk)  to  Richard  Shatswell  and  Saml  Varnum  of  Ipswich,  for  £400 
One  halfc  of  the  farme  of  Drawcutt  aforesaid,  except  the  field  with 
the  houses  baraes,  structures,  edifices  &  Buildings  &  the  garden,  the 
Held  mentioned  to  be  called  the  upper  field,  and  three  acres  of  the 
lower  field  below  the  the  log  fence  next  the  barne  to  containe  1100 
acres.     10  Jan.  1664." 

This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name  Dracut. 
Webb,  as  we  have  seen,  came  from  Wiltshire,  England, 
where  Dracut,  or  Draycote,  was  a  local  name. 
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Webb  came  to  his  death  in  a  singular  manner.  The 
date  given  in  the  Chelmsford  records  is  Oct.  1,  1668. 
Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet's  journal  contains  the  following 
account  (Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  44): 

"  1GG8  Mr.  Jno.  Webbe,  who  sometime  lined  at  Boston  was 
Octob.  drowned  catching  a  whale  below  the  Castle.  In  coiling 
vp  ye  line  vn.idvisedly  lie  did  it  about  his  middle  thinking 
the  whale  had  been  dead,  but  suddenly  shee  ganc  a  Spring  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  boat,  he  being  in  ye  midst  of  the  line,  but  could  not 
bee  recouercd  while  he  had  any  life.  (Mr.  Webb\s  death,  as  after  I 
was  better  informed  was  not  altogether  so  as  related.)" 

After  Webb's  death  his  widow  sold  the  estate  to 
Jno.  Faireweather,  Sept.  4,  1669.  And  in  1671  Thomas 
Hinchman  sold  the  Shatswell  portion  of  the  eleven  hun- 
dred acres  bought  of  Webb,  to  Edward  Coburn.  All  the 
transfers  of  property  in  Dracut  previous  to  1700,  are 
given  in  an  article  by  E.  W.  Thompson,  in  the  Lowell 
Journal  of  April  1,  1887. 

Edward  Coburn  and  Samuel  Varnum  were  the  first 
actual  settlers  to  follow  Webb.  They  both  came  from 
Ipswich,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  families  which  have 
always  been  prominent  in  Dracut  and  vicinity. 

"  In  speaking  of  people  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
river  I  have  called  them  citizens  of  Chelmsford,  and, 
previous  to  the  incorporation  of  Dracut,  in  1701,  they 
were  so  regarded,  although  the  Chelmsford  grant  never 
extended  beyond  the  Merrimack  River.  The  people 
living  there  voted,  paid  taxes  and  attended  meeting  in 
Chelmsford.  In  the  Chelmsford  minister's  rate,  March 
30th,  1671,  are  the  names  of  at  least  six  persons  who 
lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  They  were  Samuel 
Varnum,  John  Coborn.  Robert  Coborn,  Edward  Coborn. 
Thomas  Coborn.  and  Edward  Coborn,  Sen.  When  some 
of  the  people  attempted  to  escape  from   their  responsi- 
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bilities  to  Chelmsford  the  court  established  their  relations 
by  the  following  order  (Records  of  Mass.,  Vol.  IV,  Part 
2,  p.  351): 

"Vpon    information   of    sundry  ffarmes-  erected 
Farmes   abt  aboue  the  tonne  of  Chelmsford,   about  Merrimack 

Merremackto  River,  whose  inhabitants  pretend  their  sajd  farmes 
belong  to  to  be  out  of  the  County  of  Midlesex,  &  possibly  be 

Chelmsford  &  not  conteyned  in  any  county,  it  is  therefore  ordered 
Midlesex  by  this  Court  &   the  authority  thereof,  that  all  & 

Courts  euery  the  inhabitants  of  such  farmes  as  there  are  or 

shall  be  improoued  shall,  in  all  points,  haue  their 
dependances  vpon,  &  performe  services,  &  beare  chardges  wth  the  sajd 
tonne  of  Chelmsford,  &  that  the  sajdffarmers  repaire  to  the  Courts 
of  Midlesex  for  justice,  Sc  all,  till  this  Court  take  further  order,  any 
lawe  or  custome  to  the  contrary  notwlhstanding.     1667  Oct  9. 

The  following  action  by  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  in 
1706,  terminated  the  relationship:  "Voted  that  Draw 
Cutt  shall  not  voat  in  Chelmsford." 

Edward  Coburn,  Jr.,  was  killed  b}^  the  Indians,  at 
Brookfield,  July  14,  1675.  He  was  a  soldier  in  Captain 
Wheeler's  company  of  horsemen,  who  were  waylaid  by 
the  Indians  near  that  place,  and  thirteen  of  their  number 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  The  remnant  of  the  com- 
pany then  took  refuge  in  a  garrison  house  in  the  town, 
where  they  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  foe  for  two  days 
and  nights,  when  they  were  relieved  by  a  force  under 
Major  Willard.  There  were  three  other  Chelmsford 
soldiers  in  that  engngement,  viz.,  James  Richardson,  John 
Fiske  and  John  Waldo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  wounded. 
Captain  Wheeler,  when  he  became  incapacitated  by 
reason  of  his  wounds  from  continuing  the  command, 
"  appointed  Simon  Davis  of  Concord,  James  Richardson 
and  John  Fiske  of  Chelmsford,  to  manage  affairs  for 
our  safety,"  etc. 

Of  those  who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
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City  of  Lowell,  prior  to  the  year  1700,  Maj.  Thos.  Hinch- 
man  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  influential  person.  He 
was  often  selected  by  his  townsmen,  and  also  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  for  the  most  delicate  and  responsible  services. 
And  whether  he  was  called  upon  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians  or  to  act  as  a  committee  to  seat  the  meeting-house, 
his  conclusions  were  accepted  with  confidence ;  and  as 
seating  the  meeting-house  meant  the  assignment  of  the 
different  families  to  the  seats  to  which  by. their  relative 
consequence  they  were  entitled,  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
those  two  kinds  of  service  would  call  for  the  most  skill- 
ful diplomacy.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  town  at 
that  period  cannot  fail  to  inspire  a  genuine  respect  for 
the  character  of  this  man.  He  was  withal  a  very  modest 
man.  He  shrunk  from  accepting  the  office  of  deacon  of 
the  church  because  of  want  of  confidence  in  his  fitness. 
(Fiske  Records.) 

As  trustee  for  the  Indians  he  seems  to  have  held 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Pawtuckets,  both  before  and 
after  the  breakino;  out  of  hostilities.  This  is  the  strong- 
est  evidence  that  his  actions  were  governed  by  principles 
of  justice.  The  fact  that  Chelmsford  suffered  less  from 
Indian  depredations  than  most  of  the  frontier  towns  was 
doubtless  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  wise  manage- 
ment, Thomas  Hinchman  was  admitted  an  inhabitant 
in  1654.  The  name  is  spelled  in  various^  ways  in  the 
records.  Farmer  says  that  he  spelled  it  Hinchman,  and 
that  it  was  pronounced  as  if  spelled  Hinksman.  He  was 
a  magistrate,  a  major  of  the  Middlesex  regiment,  and  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1666,  1667,  1671 
and  1676. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675, 
several  garrison  houses  were  built  in  different  parts  of 


the  town.     Hinchman  erected  one  for  this  neighborhood 
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of  which  the  following  account  appears  in  the  Records 
of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  V,  p.  54  : 

"  Whereas  Left.  Thomas  Hinchman  hath  been  at  great  charge 
in  providing  ffor  the  diet  of  certeine  souldjers  appointed  to  garrison 
his  house  upon  Merremacke  Riuer,  where  sundry  Englishmen,  his 
neighbours,  are  concerned,  which  is  a  very  apt  place  to  secure  that 
frontier,  and  besides,  the  snjd  Hinchman  hairing,  vpon  all  occasions, 
binn  very  serviceable,  and  hath  expended  much  time  and  charge  to 
put  in  execution  sundry  orders  and  directions  sent  to  him  from  the 
council,  this  Court  doe  order,  that  the  souldiers  of  that  garrison  be 
maintayned  both  for  diet  at  the  toune  of  Chelmsfords  charge  for  the 
tjme  to  come,  and  vntill  the  Court  or  council  take  further  order ;  and 
further  more,  that  tenn  pounds  be  allowed  him  for  his  extraordinary 
expense  and  labor  out  of  the  country  tresury." 

The  tradition  in  reference  to  this  garrison  house  is 
that  it  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  about  opposite 
to  Avhat  is  now  Wood  Street.  Judge  Samuel  P.  Hadley 
states  that,  when  the  water  in  the  river  was  low,  he  has 
seen  what  was  evidently  an  old  well  laid  up  with  brick. 
The  bricks  were  wide  at  the  outer  end  so  that  they  would 
fit  together  when  laid  in  a  circle.  He  also  found  near  it 
the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  woman. 

The  atrocities  of  Philip's  war  excited  the  greatest 
animosity  in  the  minds  of  the  people  towards  the  Indians, 
and  when  some  of  Eliot's  Christian  Indians  were  found 
among  the  parties  that  were  burning  and  pillaging  the 
exposed  settlements,  popular  feeling  towar^  all  Indians 
became  very  bitter.  The  court  enacted  very  severe 
measures,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  Eliot 
and  Gookin,  and  some  others,  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  exercised  their  in-  • 
fluencc  in  favor  of  more  moderate  measures,  but  without 
avail.  Several  of  the  peacefully  disposed  Pawtuckets 
wrere  wantonly  shot  because  they  were  suspected  of 
having  burned  a  barn  and  haystack.     The  state  of  the 
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public  mind  at  the  time  may  be  inferred  by  the  language 
of  the  order  of  the  court  for  the  investigation  of  the 
affair  (Mass.  Records,  Vol.  V,  p.  57) : 

"13  Oct.  1675.  Whereas  the  Wamesit  Indians  are  vehemently 
suspected  to  be  actors  and  consentors  to  the  burning  of  a  haystack 
at  Chelmsford,  this  Court  judgetli  it  meet  that  such  Englishmen  as 
cann  inform  or  give  evidence  in  the  case  be  forthwith  sent  for,  and 
those  Indians  now  at  Chads  Toune,  and  the  case  to  be  heard  by  this 
Court,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  conclude  what  wth  the  sajd 
Indians." 

The  following  spring,  1676,  the  Pawtuckets  withdrew 
into  the  wilderness;  not  however  until  they  had  retali- 
ated upon  the  English  (Drake's  Hubbard,  Yol.  I,  p.  222): 

"At  Chelmsford  the  said  Wamesit  Indians  about  March  18th 
before  fell  upon  some  Houses  on  the  North  side  of  the  River,  burnt 
down  three  or  four  that  belonged  to  the  Family  of  Edward  Colburn: 
the  said  Colburn  with  Samuel  Varnhan  his  Neighbor  being  pursued 
as  they  passed  over  the  River  to  look  after  their  Cattel  on  that  side 
of  the  River ;  and  making  several  Shots  against  them  who  returned 
the  like  again  upon  the  said  Indians  (judged  to  be  about  forty)  what 
success  they  had  upon  the  enemy  was  best  known  to  themselves;  but 
two  of  Varnham's  sons  were  slain  by  the  Enemies  Shot  before  they 
could  recover  the  other  side  of  the  river.  April  15  also  were  fourteen 
or  fifteen  houses  burnt  there." 

The  author  of  this  account  was  Rev.  William  Hub- 
bard of  Ipswich.  He  was  a  former  neighbor  of  Goburn 
and  Yarnuni  at  Ipswich,  and  he  doubtless /obtained  his 
information  from  them.  I  think  buildings  was  what  was 
meant  when  he  gives  the  number  as  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
There  could  not  have  been  that  number  of  separate 
dwellings  on  that  side  of  the  river  at  the  time. 

This  conduct  of  the  Pawtuckets  occasioned  great 
alarm.  Wanalancet  must  be  won  back  if  possible,  and 
who  could  better  accomplish  this  desirable  object  than 
the  iust  and  moderate  llinchman.      The  court  directed 
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Lieut.  Thomas  Hinchman  and  Cornet  Thomas  Brattle  as 
follows : 

"You  are  to  endeavor  either  one  or  both  of  you  (if  it  may  bee) 
to  gain  the  Indian  Sachem  Wannalanset  to  com  in  againe  and  live  at 
wamesit  quietly  [and]  pecabley :  you  may  promise  him  in  the  coun- 
cills  name  y*  if  bee  will  returne  &  his  people  and  liue  quietly  at 
Wamesit  hee  shall  susteyne  no  pruidise  by  the  English;  only  you  are 
to  ppose  to  him  yl  he  deliuer  for  a  hostage  to  the  English  his  sonne 
who  shalbe  wel  vsed  by  vs.  C  in  case  hee  come  in  and  can  bee 
gained  then  you  are  to  impour  him  to  informe  the  •Pennakooke  and 
Natacook  indians  and  all  other  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  Merrimack 
River,  that  they  may  liue  quietly  and  peacably  in  y1  places  and  shall 
not  be  disturbed  any  more  by  the  english  provided  they  do  not  assist 
or  ioync  with  any  of  or  enimiy  nor  do  any  dammage  or  periudice 
to  ye  english." 

Later,  in  1685,  Hinchman  reminded  the  court  that 
Wanalancet  and  other  Indians  had  received  no  acknowl- 
edgement for  their  services  in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians 
at  Pennacook ;  and  in  answer  the  court  ordered  ten 
pounds  in  money  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  among 
them  by  Captain  Hinchman  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyng. 

One  other  notable  instance,  showing  Hinchman's 
influence  with  the  Indians,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In 
June,  1689,  two  Indians  from  Pennacook  came  to  Major 
Hinchman  and  reported  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Major 
Waldron  of  Cocheco,  now  Dover.  Hinchman  immedi- 
ate^ sent  a  messenger  to  notify  the  authorities  at  Bos- 
ton, and  a  courier  was  dispatched  by  them,  to  Major 
Waldron.  But  the  warning  came  too  late.  Upon  the 
fatal  night  of  June  27th,  while  the  courier  was  detained 
at  Newbury  Ferry,  the  squaws  who  had  been  allowed  to 
lodge  in  the  garrison  houses,  opened  the  doors  at  midnight 
and  the  savages  rushed  in.  The  story  of  the  gallant 
defence  of  Major  Waldron,  is  familiar;  how,  being  over- 
powered   by   numbers    and    weak    from    loss    of    blood, 
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he  at  length  fell  upon  his  own  sword  which  was  held 
under  him. 

Major  Hinchman  died  in  1703.  The  inscription 
upon  his  gravestone,  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Chelmsford, 
reads  as  follows : 

HERE    LYETII 
YE  BODY    OF    MAJOR 

THOMAS    HINCHMAN 

Aged  74  Years 

Decd.  July  ye  17 

1703. 

His  will  does  not  disclose  the  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty. It  was  doubtless  large,  as  he  was  a  xery  extensive 
land  owner.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  wife, 
Elizabeth.  There  were  two  other  bequests,  one  of  five 
pounds  and  an  interest  in  his  lands  at  Nashoba,  to  his 
minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Clark ;  and  another  to  Joseph. 
Warren,  "my  kinsman  (by  marriage),  and  Faith,  his  wife, 
my  dear  kinswoman,  ye  house  and  all  those  Lands,  at 
my  tenement  at  Blanchards  (as  commonly  called),"  &c. 
This  farm  bequeathed  to  Joseph  Warren,  is  the  one  now 
owned  by  Joseph  E.  Warren  at  Chelmsford  Centre.  It  lias 
been  continuously  in  the  Warren  family.  It  is  pleasant 
to"  know  that  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hinchman  is  still 
kept  green  in  the  Warren  family.  Mr.  E.  II.  Warren, 
the  present  town  treasurer  of  Chelmsford,  was  named  in 
his  honor,  E.  Hinchman  Warren.  *      f 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  section  from  the  year  1700  to  the  introduction  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  1823,  which  resulted  in  the 
development  of  this  prosperous  city.  Some  writers  have 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people  who 
occupied  this  section  when  P.  T.  Jackson  and  his  associ- 
ates came  and  diverted  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  human  industry.     u  The  History  of 
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the  People  of  the  United  States,"  by  John  B  a  eh  Me  Mas- 
ter, in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  1820, 
says  (Vol.  I,  p.  61): 

"  When,  in  1820,  the  fourth  census  was  taken  the  country  around 
Lowell  was  a  wilderness  where  sportsmen  shot  game.  The  splendid 
falls  which  now  furnish  power  to  innumerable  looms,  were  all  unused, 
and  the  two  hundred  needy  beings  who  comprised  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  found  their  sole  support  in  the  sturgeon  and  ale- 
wives  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack." 


It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  to  the  members  of  the 
Old  Residents'  Association,  the  falsity  of  this  picture  of 
poverty.  The  canals,  bridges,  school-houses,  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  various  kinds  then  in  opera- 
tion, gave  ample  evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  intelli- 
gent, thrifty  and  enterprising  people. 

The  social  condition  of  the  other  parts  of  the  town 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  John  C.  Dal  ton 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  Willard  Parker,  one  of  Chelmsford's 
sons,  who  later  acquired  more  than  a  national  reputation 
in  the  medical  profession,  was  teaching  the  district  school ; 
Joel  Adams,  A.  M.,  was  practicing  law  ;  Rev.  Wilkes 
Allen,  at  his  handsome  residence,  had  just  completed 
his  "  History  of  Chelmsford"  ;  and  only  live  years  later, 
in  this  territory  which  the  historian  would  have  us 
believe  was  something  of  a  wilderness,  ival^ph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  teaching  the  Chelmsford  Classical  School, 
and  among  the  youth  of  the  town  who  were  his  pupils, 
were  Beniamin  P.  Hunt  and  Josiah  G.  Abbott. 
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III.  "  The  Early  Grants  of  Land  in  the  WUclernesse 
North  of  the  Merrimack"  Coverincj  substantially 
the  Hirer  Lots  from  lite  Brook  next  above  Tyncfs 
Island  to  the  Metltuen  Line,  read  Aiuj.  2,  1892, 
by  George  A.  Gordon. 


It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  my  theme  has  not  a 
larger  interest  to  the  hearer.  To  gentlemen,  like  your- 
selves, whose  youth  was  passed  elsewhere,  the  early 
proprietorship  of  the  shore  of  this  now  beautiful  river, 
when  the  Indians  on  land  and  the  fish  in  the  water  had 
about  an  equalty  adequate  idea  of  its  capabilities,  is  not 
an  engrossing  subject.  I  will  try  to  remember  Charles 
Lamb's  advice  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  commendable 
in  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and  to  hold 
his  peace. 

.  Doubtless,  it  is  a  cause  of  wonder  that  any  one  can 
find  in  such  unimportant  and  forgotten  items  occasion 
for  an  exhibition  of  antiquarianism.  Yet,  like  all 
obscurities,  near  or  remote,  its  pursuit  arouses  the  zest  of 
a  pleasure  which  palls  only  on  attainment.  To  your 
Martin  Luther  and  your  Country  Clubs  the  primeval  name 
or  occupancy  of  the  gem  of  an  island,  where  they  enjoy 
their  exhilarating  sports,  is  a  matter  of  small  concern. 
That  the  dam  at  Pawtucket  Falls  ruined  a  brawling 
cascade  above  the  island,  as  did,  later,  the  dam  at  Lawrence 
the  better  known  "Hunt's  Falls,"  may  be  an  accepted  fact, 
sometimes  remembered  ;  but  the  swelling  ilood  of  the 
lordly  Merrimack  of  to-day,  beating  its  ample  volume  on 
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either  shore,  fails  to  suggest  the  modest  stream  which, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
channel  in  colonial  times.  Only  at  spring  freshets,  and 
after  copious  rains  at  other  seasons,  was  the  river  then 
worthy  of  its  present  character. 

We  do  not  always  remember,  in  our  exuberant 
patriotic  pride  in  our  native  land,  that  the  earliest  organ- 
ization of  its  settlers  was  simply  that  of  a  business,  trading 
corporation,  whose  patent  acknowledged  sovereignty  in 
and  fealty  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  terms 
"planter"  and  "plantations,"  refer  to  conditions  issuing 
from  that  patent.  The  "governor"  was  the  head,  as  is 
to-day  the  president  of  a  corporation.  The  "assistants" 
were  the  "directors";  and  the  "stockholders'"  meeting 
formed  the  "general  court."  By  almost  imperceptible, 
hesitating  steps,  designed  to  secure  stability  of  police 
regulations,  the  planters  and  their  associates,  the  settlers 
and  their  servants,  developed,  a  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment the  freest  possible,  the  least  aggressive  and  of  the 
extremest  parsimony  of  expense.  They  came  as  English- 
men, relying  upon  their  distant  home  for  defence  and 
protection  if  exterior  conflicts  should  arise;  but  shaping 
their  local  prudential  affairs  after  the  familiar  practice, 
for  generations,  in  the  parishes  of  England.  Unlearned 
and  ignorant,  like  the  then  rural  population  of  the  various 
shires  of  England,  from  whence  they  had  icoirfe,  of  events 
transpiring  in  the  world  about  them,  they  had  a  sublime 
confidence  in  their  estimate  of  their  relations  towards 
their  Maker.  Actuated  by  the  most  generous  and  most 
benevolent  of  feeling  towards  the  savage,  whom  the}'  ' 
found  in  occupancy  of  the  land  whereon  they  had  settled, 
they  were  disposed  to  advance  him,  at  once  if  only  he 
would,  from  his  wild  condition  to  that  of  a  saint  in  glory. 
If  he   would   not  he   must  give  way.     He  might  share 
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with  them,  in  perfect  equality,  in  church  fellowship  and 
in  every  inheritance ;  but,  if  he  declined,  he  was  not  to 
be  tolerated.  ^ 

In  many  respects  the  frontier  settler  was  favorably 
situated.  There  was  much  game  in  the  woods,  the  fish 
were  abundant  in  the  streams,  the  virgin  soil  produced 
generous  crops  of  breadstuff's  and  culinary  vegetables, 
and  the  diligent  fingers  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
clothed  all.  John  Varnum  early  had  a  mill  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  where  their  grains  were  readily 
turned  into  meal,  malt  and  flour.  John  Eliot,  the  apos- 
tle, had  a  corn  mill  on  the  Concord,  below  the  Massac 
Falls,  where  are  now  Stott's  Mills.  Jerathmeel  Bowrers 
had  a  still  for  strong  waters,  in  Chelmsford,  on  Black 
Brook.     Every  household  made  their  own  beer. 

The  need  of  the  early  settlers,  planters  and  servants 
alike,  in  public  and  in  private  affairs,  was  ready  money. 
Of  that  commodity  very  little  was  in  circulation  in  New 
England.  A  brass  farthing,  or  even  a  bullet,  had  a  pur- 
chasing powrer  beyond  the  dollar  of  to-day.  Rates,  as 
taxes  were  then  termed,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
and  provision  rates  for  ordinary  public  expenses,  were 
laid  as  occasion  demanded.  These  were  paid  in  kind  ; 
that  is,  in  the  products  of  their  husbandry  (for  all  were 
farmers),  and  termed  "  country  pay."  As  the  treasury 
of  the  company  got  low  and  empty,  in  *  the'  interval  of 
these  rates,  sums  were  "  advanced,"  as  borrowing  and 
loaning  was  termed,  by  those  possessing  means,  and  these 
advances  were  liquidated  by  liberal  grants  of  acres  in 
"  the  wildernesse,"  that  is,  the  illimitable  forest  outside 
the  plantations.  The  territory  of  the  plantations,  of  a 
defined  extent  and  location,  was  held  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  fur- 
nished in  the  case  of  Billerica,  set  off  from   Cambridge, 
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when  every  freeholder  in  the  parent  town  signed  the  deed 
of  conveyance.  The  soil,  under  English  law,  of  these  new 
territories  was  the  domain  of  the  sovereign.  The  charter, 
establishing  the  Bay  Colony  as  successor  to  the  company 
of  adventurers,  granted  jurisdiction,  with  some  restric- 
tions, over  a  strip  of  territory  in  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, lying  between  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Merrimack  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Charles, 
and  reaching  east  and  west  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This 
charter  bore  the  signature  of  King  Charles  1.  Under 
this  authority  liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  for  dis- 
tinguished public  service,  to  civil  officials  and  military 
officers  ;  after  King  Philip's  war,  to  soldiers  and  needy 
towns.  Often  the  cautious  phrase  is  used,  "  so  far  as  this 
Court  hath  authority." 

A  considerable  portion  of  Lowell,  skirting  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Merrimack,  was  thus  granted.  The 
boulevard,  reaching  from  two  little  brooks  above  Paw- 
tucket,  or  near  the  inlet  to  the  Water  Works'  gallery,  to 
opposite  Tyng's  Island,  was  granted,  three  and  a  quarter 
miles  on  the  river  front,  and  roughly  estimated  at  a 
thousand  acres,  to  Captain  Oliver,  Lieutenant  Johnson 
and  Ensigne  Webb,  of  the  Boston  A.  &  H.  A.  Six  hun- 
dred acres  next  above  was  granted  to  Richard  Dummer. 
Beyond  the  military  grant  and  stretching  to  the  pond, 
was  a  grant  to  the  town  of  Billerica.  -From  the  Falls  * 
to  Beaver  Brook  was  reserved  to  the  Indians  that  they 
might  have  full  opportunity  to  fish.  On  the  east  side  of 
Beaver  Brook,  and  extending  to  the  western  slope  of 
Dracut  Heights,  sixteen  hundred  acres  were  granted  to 
Richard  Russell,  treasurer  of  the  Colony,  to  be  accounted 
as  a  part  of  an  earlier  grant  to  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 
Next  to  this,  and  up  the  brook,  six  hundred  acres  were 
granted  the  town  of  Billerica.     Two  hundred  and  fifty 
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acres,  still  farther  north,  and  embracing  the  present 
Winter  Hill  or  New  Boston,  was  granted  the  father  of 
Colonel  Tyng,  as  a  farm.  Between  which  and  Beaver 
Brook  to  the  northwest,  two  hundred  acres  were  granted 
to  Roger  Conant.  Below  this  last,  and  covering  present 
Collinsville,  lay  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  to  Capt. 
John  Webb.  On  the  west  side  of  the  brook  and  above  the 
Billerica  grant,  next, Double  Brook,  lay  a  gratuity  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  toEdmond  Batter,  a  deputy  from 
Salem.  Dracut  Heights,  then  undesirable  in  land  riches, 
was  ungranted;  but  down  the  river  and  wrest  of  the 
brook,  where  to-day  local  fishermen  catch  trout,  was 
located  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  to  Samuel  Simonds, 
deputy  governor,  which,  becoming  the  property  of  Deane 
Winthrop,  has  always  been  known  as  the  Winthrop  farm. 
The  Higginson  grant  of  seven  hundred  acres  was  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  Dracut  bounds,  and  ultimately  with- 
drawn across  the  line. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dracut  reached  far 
into  ]NTewT  Hampshire.  In  that  direction  Governor  Endicot 
was  granted  a  principality,  which  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Walter  Barefoote,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
tb  Henry  Kimball,  who  settled  it.  It  has  come  down  in 
history  as  the  Kimball  farm.  Mr.  Negus,  clerk  of  the 
writs  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Caldicot  of  Dorchester,  were 
generously  remembered.  The  Negus  grant  passed  to 
Peter  Golding,  who  settled  it  and  gave  his  name  to  Gold- 
ing's  Brook,  which  would-be  purists  often  corrupt  to 
Golden  Brook.  Besting  upon  the  north  end  of  Long 
Pond,  and  stretching  up  Gompus  Brook,  was  a  tract  to. 
George  Smith  of  Ipswich,  long  known  as  the  Chandler 
farm. 

These  several  grants  covered  all  the  farms  of  the 
early    settlements   of    Dracut.     No   conveyance  of    title 
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from  the  Indian  was  recognized.  Occasionally  such  were 
taken,  as  politic  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  The  savage 
failed  to  comprehend  the  intent  and  import  of  paper 
deeds.  He  seemed  to  regard  them  only  as  memoranda 
of  payments  previously  made  ;  and  lie  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  payment  should  not  be  repeated  when  the  coats 
and  blankets  and  brass  kettles,  given  in  consideration  of 
the  land,  wore  out,  jnasmuch  as  the  land  remained. 

When,  in  1701,  the  General  Court  recognized  the 
settlement  of  Dracut  as  a  town,  in  the  few  words  which 
have  been  regarded,  liberally,  as  an  incorporation,  a 
committee  of  the  General  Court  apportioned  a  division 
of  its  soil  to  actual  inhabitants.  This  included  the  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  what,  a  few  years  ago,  was  known 
as  the  u  Yellow  Meeting  House  " ;  also  a  tract  below  the 
the  Winthrop  farm,  and  lots  upon  Gompus,  Meadow  and 
Beaver  Brooks.  The  title  to  the  residue  of  the  territory 
within  her  limits  ultimately  was  invested  in  a  board  of 
proprietors,  whose  doings  and  acts  were  engrossed  on  a 
vellum  bound  manuscript,  which,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  select- 
men. This  volume  deserves  to  be  printed.  At  present  its 
contents  are  accessible  only  to  the  patient  student,  who 
painfully  collates  and  compares  what  would  be  readily 
apparent  in  print.  The  record  of  the  very  earliest  days 
in  Dracut  is  lost.  That  this  priceless  volume  may  not 
meet  a  similar  fate,  more  than  present  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised for  its  preservation.  The  only  surety  lies  in 
printing,  which  can  be  accomplished  without  large  cost. 

It  is  the  grateful  practice  to  speak  of  our  ancestry, 
everywhere,  who  earliest  reclaimed  the  land  we  inhabit 
from  its  primitive  wilderness,  as  earnest,  God-fearing 
men,  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  when,  trusting 
in  Providence,   they  erected   their  rude  habitations  and 
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dispossessed  the  savage.  In  some  cases,  this  tribute, 
the  generous  accord  of  posterity,  is  deserved ;  but, 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  learned  from  the  existing: 
record  of  the  first  settlers,  who  pitched  their  cabins 
north  of  the  beautiful  Merrimack, 

"Whose  silver  tide 
Reflects  each  green  bush  on  its  side, 
Each  tassclled  wreath  and  tangling  vine 
Whose  tendrils  o'er  its  margin  twine." 

Doubtless,  sometimes  they  went  to  meeting  at 
Chelmsford  Centre,  where  record  is  made  of  minister's 
rates,  .some  marriages  and  births  among  them.  But  it 
was  several  miles  distant,  as  was,  later,  the  first  build- 
ing on  Meeting  House  Hill  in  Dunstable.  It  was  fifty 
years  before  they  had  a  settled  minister,  for  whom  they 
built  a  house  for  worship  on  "Flagge  Medow  Hill," 
near  the  present  Fay  house,  or  hospital.  We  find  a  few 
military  titles ;  but  no  deacons  till  that  event.  How 
much  the  criminal  law  reached  them  is  uncertain.  The 
husband  of  one  of  the  Colburn  girls,  Richardson  by 
name,  was  killed  by  a  blow  of  his  opponent's  fist  in  a 
brawl ;  and  I  find  no  indictment  based  on  this  lament- 
able scuffle.  The  widow  remarried,  this  time  a  Wright, 
and  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Colburns,  as  well 
as  Major  Hinchman,  erected  block  houses,  termed  garri- 
sons. Such  houses  are  described  b}^  Parson  Allen,  in  his 
history  of  Chelmsford,  "as  environed  by  a  strong  wall 
of  stones  or  of  hewn  timber,  built  up  to  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  through  which  was  a  gate,  fastened  by  bars 
and  bolts  of  iron.  Thejr  were  lined  either  with  brick  or 
thick  plank.  Some  of  them  had  portholes  for  the  dis- 
charge of  musketry."  However  valued  as  a  refuge  for 
their  wives  and  children,  and  thus  giving  a  sense  of 
security,   such  a  rude    fortress    might   prove,    the    wily 
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savage  had  more  respect  for  the  sinewy  prowess  and 
stout  arms  of  the  seven  young  Colburns  and  three 
young  Varnums,  whom,  with  Daniel  Rolfe  and  Thomas 
Richeson,  the  town  of  Chelmsford  supplied  with  powder, 
shot  and  flints,  as  an  outpost.  Notable  officers  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  came  from  these  two  stocks,  and 
descendants  of  both  have  creditably  filled  high  public 
station  in  several  States.  Both  have  had  representa- 
tives in  the  Federal  Congress.  The  most  of  the  early 
grants  fell,  ultimately,  into  the  possession  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  families;  and,  I  apprehend,  properties  can 
be  pointed  out  to-day  which  have  never  been  out  of  the 
name  of  either;  often  descending  from  father  to  son. 
The  genealogical  histories  of  these  two  families  have 
been,  for  some  time,  in  collection  ;  and  the  prospect  is 
good  for  their  appearance  in  print. 

THE     INDIAN     RESERVATION. 

The  five  hundred  acres  on  the  northern  side  of 
Merrimack,  reserved  for  the  Indians,  extended  on  the 
river  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook,  called  in  their 
language  Gaentake,  which  is  a  condensation  of  Won-gun- 
xik-twjli  —  great  bend  place  —  to  Petocket  Falls;  P'au- 
tuck  means  a  water-fall,  from  pau,  a  loud  noise  and 
tucfhy  place.  The  same  meaning  attaches  to  Po-ha-tan, 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Virginian,  derived  from  the 
falls  on  the  James  river,  where  he  dwelt. 

Merrimack  (Merimauke)  undoubtedly  is  the  name 
applied  to  some  point  on  the  stream,  below  Haverhill. 
Mer  indicates  where  rapid  running  fresh  water  meets 
the  salt  tide.  It  is  only  found,  elsewhere,  in  Ameras- 
caukn,  —  the  river  in  Maine  which  the  whites  mis- 
named in  memory  of  their  despotic  governor,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  —  and  in  Mirimachi. 
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After  Philip's  war,  the  reservation  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Tyng  and  Hinchman,  who  eventually  transferred  the 
title  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chelmsford,  fifty  in  all.  The 
sons  of  Samuel  Varnum,  Thomas,  John,  and  Joseph, 
either  together  or  singly,  bought  up  these  individual 
shares.  One  grantor  describes  his  interest  as  located  at 
"Pautuccott  Falls"  ;  another  speaks  of  his  as  purchased  of 
of  "  ye  natives  of  the  countrey  "  ;  while  another  locates 
"at  ye  hither  end  of  medow  called  ye  old  medow  of 
Mr.  Web's  farme,  which  lyeth  upon  or  neare  to  Beaver 
Brook,  and  ye  north  end  of  said  medow  joyneth  to  and 
is  bounded  by  a  bridge  of  loggs  y*  lieth  in  that  place." 
This  would  carry  the  reservation  back  from  the  river  to 
the  present  Parker  Bridge,  near  the  paper  mill. 

A  description  of  the  construction  of  this  bridge  and 
causeway  (causey)  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Jonathan 
Saunders,  then  a  man  of  forty-nine  years,  before  the 
Superior  Court  in  1G96,  viz :  "  When  he  was  about  seven- 
teen (1664),  he  lived  with  Justinian  Holden.  Whilst  he 
was  his  servant,  he  did  help  to  cut  down  the  Brush  & 
Trees  that  grew  thereon  (the  swamp)  &  to  lay  ye  wood 
for  the  causey,  and,  when  that  was  done,  we  did  grau- 
vell  it  and  make  ye  bridge  over  the  Brooke." 

JOHN    WEBB. 

Ensigne  and,  finally,  Captain  Johiv  Evered  alias 
Webb,  was  from  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire.  He 
arrived  in  Boston,  in  the  James  of  London,  during 
the  summer  of  1635.  Marlborough  is  the  ancient  city 
which  gave  its  name  as  a  title  to  the  hero  of  Blenheim, 
Bamillies,  and  Malplaquet.  Webb  dwelt  in  Boston,  as  a 
merchant,  for  some  years,  but  aside  from  his  military 
career  and  the  fact  of  his  owning  the  corner  of  School 
Street,  famous  in  our  day  as  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store, 
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little  is  known  of  his  history  there.  Later  than  1650 
he  came  to  Chelmsford,  where  he  trafficked  with  the 
Indians  and  located  land  grants  for  the  whites.  On  the 
grant  to  himself  and  his  associate  officers  in  the  military, 
of  which  he  became  sole  possessor,  he  located  a  house 
and  garden.  After  similar  properties  in  his  native  Wilt- 
shire, he  gave  these  improvements  the  name  of  "  Dray- 
cot-upon-Merrimack."  Hence  originates  the  modern 
name,  Dracut.  By  this  time,  he  had  married  Mary,  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Fayerweather  of  Boston ;  had  served 
as  the  Deputy  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  General  Courts  of 
1664  and  1665;  and  was  one  of  the  two  in  Chelmsford, 
"impowered  to  joyne  persons  in  marriage."  Across  the 
river,  to  just  above  the  mouth  of  Black  Brook,  he  con- 
structed a  fish  weir.  In  1664  he  sold  one  half  of  his 
farme,  aDraycut-upon-Merrimack,"  to  Richard  Shatswell 
and  Samuel  Varnum,  both  of  Ipswich.  In  1G65  he  sold 
an  hundred  acres  to  Robert  Eames.  In  company  with 
Shatswell  and  Varnum,  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
grant  to  Billerica,  lying  north  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
military  grant.  Having  redeemed  a  prominent  Indian 
from  possible  imprisonment,  by  payment  of  the  fine  im- 
posed, he  purchased,  by  consent  of  the  General  Court,  the 
island  in  the  Merrimack  lying  west  of  his  other  proper- 
ties. The  official  consent  being  afterwards  withdrawn 
and  the  island  restored  to  the  Indians,  he  was  ^reimbursed 
by  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  on  the  east  of  Beaver 
Brook.  In  September,  1668,  he  sold  all  the  property  in 
Dracut,  remaining  in  his  name,  to  Edward  Colburne. 
The  next  month  Webb  was  drowned  in  Boston  harbor, 
while  on  a  fishing;  frolic.  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of 
Roxbury,  thus  relates  the  story  : 

Mr.     John     Webb,    who    sometime     lived     at     Boston,     was 
drowned  catching  a  whale  below  the  Castle.     In  coiling  up  ye  line 
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unadvisedly  he  did  it  about  his  middle,  thinking  the  whale  had  been 
dead:  but,  suddenly  shee  gave  a  Spring  and  drew  him  out  of  the 
boat.  he  being  in  the  midst  of  the  line,  but  could  not  bee 
recouered  while  he  had  any  life. 

Capt.  Webb  left  a  large  estate,  but  no  heirs  direct. 
.  By  his  will  be  bequeathed  to  a  large  number  of  legatees, 
among  whom  we  notice  the  ancestry  of  ex-Mayor  J.  II. 
B.  Ayer  and  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer,  of  your  city. 

The  original  plan  of  the  location  of  the  military 
grant  is  preserved  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Commonwealth,  with  the  following  : 

June  7,  1659. 
.  Laid  out  to  Left,  peter  Oliver:  Capt.  James  Oliver;  Capt. 
James  Johnson  and  ensigne  John  Evered  :  one  thousand  ace.  of  land  : 
in  ye  wildernesse  on  ye  Northerne  side  of  merrimuk  River  :  Lying 
about  Nahamkeoge  being  bounded  with  merrimack  Riyr  on  ye 
South  and  on  ye  west ;  the  wildernesse  else  wher  Surrounding 
according  to  marked  trees:  as  bye  a  plott  taken  of  the  same  is 
demonstrated.  By  Jonathan  Danfortii  :  Survey1' 

The  deputies  approve  of  this  returne  with  reference  to  the 
Consent  of  o1'  Honu'a  magis1*  hereto 

21  (8)  1G59  William  Torrey,  Cleric. 

Consented  to  by  ye  magist 

Emv.  Rawson,  Secre'ty 

The  later  grant  to  Webb  is  rehearsed  in  the 
following  record  of  the  Bay  Colony,  viz. : 

11  Oct  1665  In  ansr  to  the  petition  of  Nobstow,  Wanalancet, 
Nonatomemut,  Indians,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  grant  Mr.  John 
Evered  alias  Webb  five  hundred  acres  of  land  adjourning  to  his  land, 
now  in  possession  vpon  condition  that  he  release  his  right  of  interest 
in  an  island  in  Merrimake  Riuer,  called  Wieosuck  web  was  purchased 
by  him  of  the  Indian  petitioners  with  the  Court's  approbation : 
&  also  vpon  condition  that  one  of  the  petitioners,  called  Wamalancet, 
doe  release  to  this  Court  a  former  grant  to  him  of  an  hundred  acres 
of  land  :  and  the  Court  doe  grant  &  continue  the  say'd  island  called 
Wicosucke  unto  the  peticoners,  with  any  other  Indians  that  have  or 
had  any  true  right  of  propriety  in  the  same  before  it  was  purchased: 
provided,  the  say'd  Indians  shall  not  sell  or  alienate  the  say'd  island, 
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or  any  part  thereof,  without  this  Court  consent:  &  John  Parker  & 
Jona  Danforth  are  appointed  to  lay  out  this  grant  of  five  hundred 
acres  to  John  Evered  at  the  charges  of  the  say'd  Evered. 

According  to  the  order  of  the  honord  Generale  Court  there  is 
layd  out  to  Mr  John  Evered  alias  Webb,  of  Drawcutt  on 
Merremacke  River,  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  wildnernes  on 
the  north  of  JUerremack  River,  on  the  easterne  side  of  Beaver  Brooke, 
joyning  to  land  formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Edward  Ting,  of  Boston, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  say'd  Evered  :  forty  acres  of  it  lyeth 
joyning  to  the  most  western  angle  of  the  forenaraed  farme  and  fower 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  it  lyeth  joyning  on  the  east  side  of  the 
aforesay'd  farme  of  forty  acres  at  the  north  end  of  the  ffarme:  all  which 
joyneth  together  except  onely  small  parcele  of  about  twenty  &  two 
acres,  which  lyeth  in  comon  betweene  Beavar  Brooke  &  Mr.  Ting's 
ffarme  aforesaid  —  otherwise  Beavar  Brooke  doe  bound  this  land 
on  the  northwest  from  the  most  northerly  corner  of  it,  wch  is  at  the 
brook  to  the  northwest  corner  wch  is  upon  the  brooke:  the  other  part 
is  sufficiently  bounded  :  but  it  lying  so  much  skirting  upon  Mr  Ting's 
ffarme,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grant  &  Mr  Webb's  desire, 
the  bounds  thereof  and  the  manner  and  forme  thereof  is  best  de- 
scribed by  a  plott  taken  of  the  same  &  lay'd  out  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Court  11  m°  GG,  by  John  Parker  &  Jonathan  Danforth, 
wch  plot  is  on  file 

The  Court  allowes  and  approves  of  the  farme  above  lay'd  out 

UOBERT    EAMES. 

Capt.  Webb  sold  a  place  on  the  river  to  Robert 
Eames  who,  from  the  tools  mentioned  in  his  inventory, 
would  seemed  to  have  been  a  mechanic,  certainly  the 
earliest  north  of  Merrimack.  Besides,  as  tl/e  first  man 
recorded  to  have  died  in  Dracut,  he  becomes  interesting. 
He  was  from  Wrecklesham,  in  Surry,  a  little  hamlet,  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  of  Farnham,  a  large  market  town  in 
that  shire.  The  little  village  was  on  the  border  of  the 
Holt  forest,  which  extends  into  Hampshire.  The  country 
is  wild — of  picturesque  scenery.  The  soil  is  barren  and, 
to  obtain  water,  wells  are  sunk  140  to  150  feet  in  depth. 
Near  by  was,  in  former  days,  the  cave  of  Mother  Ludlam, 
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who  was  not,  like  our  Yankee  witches  of  Danvers  and 
Salem,  either  wicked  or  malevolent.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  possessed  of  a  generous  heart  and  kindly 
benevolence,  and  was  of  assistance  to  the  poor  people, 
after  the  following  method  of  invocation  :  The  appli- 
cant entered  the  cave  at  midnight,  turned  completely 
around  three  times  and  three  times  repeated  these  words: 
"Pray,  good  Mother  Ludlam,  lend  me  a  baking  pan  (or 
any  ordinary  domestic  article)  and  I  will  purely  return  it 
within- two  clays."  The  applicant  then  retired  quietly, 
and,  in  the  open  day  following,  on  returning  would  find 
the  desired  article  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  good 
woman  insisted  upon  punctuality  in  returning  the  loan, 
and  had  her  customers  been  equally  scrupulous,  no  one 
can  tell  how  long  the  business  might  have  continued. 
A  careless  rustic,  having  bothered  this  singular 
benefaction  beyond  endurance,  Mother  Ludlam  utterly- 
refused  to  receive  back  an  iron  kettle  she  had  furnished 
and  never  again  responded  to  an  application. 

After  Eames'  decease  the  Yarnuins  bought  his  real 
estate,  which  suir^ests  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  neighbors  in  the  old  country,  inasmuch  as  Varnum 
-may  be  a  varied  spelling  of  Farnham  —  anciently  Fearn- 
ham,  the  home  of  the  ferns. 

As  a  curious  example  of  the  spelling  prevalent  at 
that  early  date,  on  the  Merrimack,  we  subjoin  a  copy 
of  Robert  Eames'  will  and  inventory,  the  originals  of 
which  are  at  the  Middlesex  registry. 

1671 

The  laste  will  and 

teastiment  of  nir 

Robbart  Eames. 

In  the  nam  of  god  amen  the  too  ami  twenty  of  aprill  in  the 
yeare  of  ovr  lord  god  and  one  thovsand  six  hvndred  sevnty  one  I 
Robbart  eames  of  mevimak  at  dracvte  in  the  eovntyof  norfolk  beinge 
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wcake  in  boody  bvt  of  sovnd  and  pefike  memmori  praised  bee  god  fort 
the  same  and  knowinge  the  vnsertanty  of  this  life  her  one  earth  I 
doe  make  this  my  laste  will  and  teastcment  and  firste  I  comend  my 
sovlle  into  the  hands  of  god  that  gave  it  and  my  body  to  the  earth 
from  which  it  was  taken  to  be  bvried  in  svch  christan  and  desent 
maner  as  to  my  overseeors  shall  apeare  met  and  convenient  and  as 
tovching  my  ovtward  estate  which  lord  in  mercy  hath  lent  me  first 
I  wille  and  earnest  ly  desire  that  all  my  dels  that  doe  legaly 
apere  with  all  nesesari  charge  and  expence  whatsoeir  befirste 
payed  ovtc  of  my  move  able  estate.     Item  I  give  and  beqveath  to 
my  brother  Iohn  eames  five  shilings  :     Item  I  give  and  beqveath 
vnto  my  covsin  Richard  the  sone  of  my  sister  Dorathy  ncwman 
dwelling  in  farnura  in  svry  in  ratell  sham  my  hovsc  land  medow 
gardin  with  all  the  premise  there  vnto  belonging     Item  I  give 
and  be  qveath  to  my  above  named  covsine  Richard  ncwman  all  my 
movef  ablle  estate  and  If  my  covsine  richard  ncwman  be  descased 
then  my  wille  is  that  the  next  aire  of  my  sister  Dorathy  newrnan 
beinge  lawe  fvlly  begot.cn  of  her  boody  doe  have  hovld  occvpye  and 
in  loye  all  that  my  saide  dwelling  hovsc  with  lande  medow  with  all 
movfobllc  estate  accordig  to  the  above  named  premisess :  and  I  doc 
hcrby  crnist  ly  desire  my  worthy  frinds  Iohn  neverson  senor  of 
water  townc  and  m  thorn  as  hincksman  of  chcllmsford  to  be  over  sevrs 
of  this  my  las  te  will  and  tcaste  timente  and  the  same  to  so 
performed  as  is  befor  menshoned  and  whatsoevor  the  said  Iohn 
nevrson  and  thomas  hincksman  shall  nesesarily  expend  and  laye  oute 
or  case  to  be  expended  and  layed  oute  in  and  conscrninge  the  same 
to  be  aloucd  oute  of  the  wholle  estate  and  this  I  doe  declare  to  be 
my  laste  wille  and  teastiment:  and  in  testimoni  where  of  I  the 
Robbart  Eames  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  sealle  the  daye  and 
yeare  firste  above  w lighten 

(signed) 

Robert  Eames 
Sined  sealled  and  delivered 
in  presens  of  vs 

Tho  Hinchman 

Josiah  Richardson 

Sworne  20:4:1671     Before  the 
Coun  Court  As  attest 

Thomas  Danforth  R. 

In  Inventory  of  the  estate  of  Mr  Robertt  Eames  of  Draw  Cutt 
Near  Chelmsford  who  diseased  the  '25  Aprile  1G71 
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L.      S.      D. 

his  lands  and  housing  40lb  040  00  00 

his  monies  47s  and  6(1  one  goud  Binge  5s 
Silver  Bntins  and  2  Sealles  and  tagges  4s  002  16  06 

to  1  bibell  and  other  books  000  08  -00 

to  4  young  Cattell  out  009  00  00 

to  endean  Come  wheatt  and  barly  002  04  00 

to  1  vise  and  Skrew  plate  12s  4  hamers  5  chisels  9s  001  01  00 
to  2  plaines  yrons  a  stockshavc  and  a  drawing 

knife  000  05  06 

to  2  brest  wimbles  2  Iron  Kings  2  haehetts  000  09  00 

to  one  hand  saw  1  faling  Axe  2  sclkells  000  05  00 

to  so  mush  in  Shoo  Iethere  5s  and  1  Iron  pot  8s     000  13  00 

000  04  09 
000  10  00 
000  09  00 

000  07  00 

001  00  00 
001  10  00 
001  16  00 
001  06  00 
001  02  00 

001  04  04 

000  19  11 

001  05  0*0 

000  06  00 
000  02  00 

002  00  00 

070.14.6 


to  1  bras  kettell  1  stockshave  and  Grease 

to  Seuerall  small  tilings  in  a  small  boxe 

to  1  frisk  Nett  5s  and  2  troghes  for  meall 

to  Seueral  timber  goods  for  house  vse 

to  one  friing  panne  2s  and  one  fowling  pese  18s 

to  3  pistoBs,  holsters,  Brestplat  and  croper 

to  2  sp'ads  5s  and  1  Cutlash  10"  and  1  loking  glas  Is 

to  1  prospect  Glas  Is  and  Bedding  25" 

to  his  wearing  Aparell  20s  and  to  Iron  toles 

to  1  Rasor  and  hone  3s  and  so  mush  in  Backon 

2P4 
to  1  old  trunke  18'1  and  in  sheett  lead  18s  3a 
to  1  canow  20"  and  so  mush  in  porke  5s 
to  1  pr  bras  compases  '2"  and  halfe  an  old  whipe 

saAve  4s 
to  one  bagge  and  2  endean  Basketts 
to  4  swine  Boninge  in  the  woods  att 

Taken  By  us  whose  names  are 
under  written  this  28  April!  1671 
Josiali  Richardson 
Edward  Coborn 

X 

his  marke 

more  dew  from  Joseph  perkis 
more  to  seueral  small  skins 
more  to  the  Kent  of  his  land 


000  02  0 

000  05 

001  16  6 


To  toAil 


072  18  6 
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At  the  County  Court  held  at  Cambr.  Octob  4.  1G71 
Whereas  mr  liobert  Eames  late  of  Merrimack  neere  Chelmsford  & 
now  deced,  there  is  none  that  do  appeare  to  take  Admstraccon  on 
his  eatate  mr  Thomas  llincksman  is  ordered  and  impowred  by  this 
Court  to  dispose  thereof,  so  as  to  secure  the  same  from  damage, 
as  much  as  he  can  until!  further  order  be  taken  about  it 

Entred  by 

Thomas  Danforth 

Recorder 
. 
RICHAED    DUMMER 

was  from  Hampshire,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  The 
Whale,  1632.  He  first  settled  at  Roxbury  and  there 
erected  a  corn  mill  ;  but  his  wife  sympathizing  with  Anne 
Hutchinson,  the  most  forceful  woman  in  Massachusetts 
at  that  day,  they  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he  became 
a  magistrate  and  a  person  of  distinction  in  both  church  and 
state  matters.  In  1635  and  '36,  he  was  one  of  the  Assist- 
ants. He  returned  to  England  in  1637,  but  came  out  again 
in. 1638.  'He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Courts  of  1640, 
'45  and  '47.  His  grandson,  William  Dummer,  was  for 
many  years  Lieut.  Governor  and  really  acting  Governor, 
owing  to  the  continued  absence  of  Gov.  Shute  in  England. 
In  his  will  he  left  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Dam- 
mer  Academy  at  Byfield,  a  parish  of  Newbury  and 
Rowley,  which  is  still  a  flourishing  institution. 

The   church  record  at  Roxbury   has  tfye  following     • 
curious  entry  regarding  the  wife  of  Richard  Dummer: 


Mris  Mary  Dumer,  the  wife  of  mr  Richard  Dumer  :  she  was  a 
Godly  woman  but  by  the  seduction  of  some  of  her  acquaintans,  she 
was  led  away  into  the  new  opinions  of  mns  Hutchinson's  time  &  her 
husband  removing  to  Nubery,  she  there  openly  declared  her- 
selfe  So  Psuaded  him  to  return  to  Boston  :  where  she  being  young 
with  child  So  ill;  mr  Chirk  (one  of  the  same  opinions)  vnskilfully 
gave  her  a  vomit,  wch  did  in  such  maner  torture  So  torment  her 
wth  the  riseing   of    the  moth'   &  other  vyolences  of   nature  yt  she 
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dyed  in  a  most  vncomfortable  raaner :  But  we  beleive  God  tooke 
her  away  in  mercy,  fro'  worse  evil,  wch  shee  was  falling  unto  &  we 
doubt  not  but  she  is  gone  to  heaven. 

The  Dummer  farm  was  next  above  the  military 
grant  upon  the  river.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Scarlet,  by  whose  name  the  property  has 
been  better  known.  The  present  channel  between  the 
main  land  and  Tyng's  Island  was  known  as  Wick-a-suck 
brook.  There  was  no  connection,  during  the  dry 
season,  with  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  or  a  version  of  it,  as  Wicassee. 
The  name  denotes  the  brook  at  the  basswoods ;  from 
Suck,  or  Sook,  a  brook,  or  outlet  from  a  larger  body  of 
water,  and  Wikojri,  the  inner  bark  of  the  bass,  or  linden 
tree,  from  which  the  natives  made  ropes,  nets,  mats  and 
some,  articles  of  clothing.  Thus  Wik-a-suck  is  bass- 
wood  brook  and  Wicassee  is  basswood  island. 

The  history  of  the  grant  is  thus  spread  upon  the 
Colonial  record,  viz : 

At  a  General  Court,  held  at  Boston  14  May  1C56, 

In  answer  to  ye  peticon  of  mi*.  Richard  Dumer  craving  an  allow- 
ance of  land  for  seventy  three  pounds  by  my  consignee  given  to  the 
Cpuntrey's  use  by  ye  appointment  of  ye  Courte  in  ye  years  1637  & 
1639.  This  court  in  consideration  thereof  doth  graunt  the  peticoner 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  in  any  place  that  is  free  from  former 
graunts  &  not  prejudicial  to  a  plantason  —  Provided  it  be  laid  out 
bounded  and  return  made  by  some  surveyor  within  one  yeare 
This  is  a  true  Copie  Attest     Edwd  Rawso'n  Secretary 

The  deputy  approves  of  this  returne  with  refference  to  the 
Consent  of  ye  Gover  &  magistrates  thereto. 

William  Torrey,  cleric 

The  magistrates  assent  hereto  so  as  it  exceed  not  fifty  acres  above 
the  Some  of  eight  hundred  acres  them  between  &  ye  deputy  consents 
thereto  Edw.  Rawson  Sec. 

Consented  to  by  ye  deputy 

William  Turkey,  cleric 


100 


July  1659.  Laid  out  to  Mr.  Richard  Dumer : 
eight  hundred  ace.  of  land  in  the  wilderness  on  the  Northerne  side 
of  merimack  R'ur  beginning  about  weak  a  soak  brook,  being 
bounded  therewith  &  merimack  river  on  the  west,  adjoining  to 
farmes  lately  laid  out  to  Peter  and  James  Oliver  &  some  others  on  ye 
south  the  wilderness  elsewhere  surrounding,  according  to  marked 
trees  as  by  a  plott  paper  of  ye  same  is  more  fully  demonstrated. 

By  Jonathan  Danforth  Survr 

SIR   RICHARD    SALTONSTALL. 

The  first  of  these  several  grants,  located  on  the 
Merrimack,  was  to  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  is  in  these 
very  few  and  concise  words : 

"12  march  1637 1 8  There  is  1000  acres  of  land  granted  to  Sr 
Richard  Saltonstall,  wheare  it  may  not  p'iudice  any  plantation 
granted,  nor  to  bee  granted." 

On  May  23,  1G50,  Robert  Saltonstall  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  land  due  to  his  father,  and  the  record 
reads : 

in  ansr  to  the  peticon  of  Robert  Saltonstall  for  certajne  lands 
due  to  his  father  Sr  Richard  Saltonstall  for  fower  hundred  pounds 
lajd  out  by  him  in  the  comon  stock,  .the  Court  doth  graunt  the 
peticouer  three  sousand  acrs  of  land  in  any  part  of  this  jurisdiccon  so 
as  he  psent  the  place  where  he  would  have  it,  before  the  20th  of 
October  next,  to  this  Court:    and    his  former  graunt  of  this  land 

menconed  in  his  peticon  is  hereby  made  voyde. 

t 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  leader  in  the  planting  of  Water- 
town.  He  was  of  a  prominent  Yorkshire  family.  His 
uncle  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1597.  He  himself 
had  been  a  soldier.  Prudent  and  sagacious  in  business, 
tolerant  beyond  his  associates  in  religion,  large  and 
disinterested  in  mind,  actuated  by  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive views,  he   was,  next  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  the 
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most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  new  colony  and  the  first 
associate  named  by  King  Charles,  in  the  Charter.  Pie 
repaired  to  England,  after  a  brief  residence  in  the 
colony  and,  though  he  never  returned,  he  proved  himself 
always  its  efficient  friend.  He  died  in  1658,  remembering 
in  his  will  Harvard  College,  where  one  of  his  sons  was 
graduated  with  the  first  class. 

KICnARD    KUSSELL 

was  from  Herefordshire.  He  arrived  at  Charlestown 
in  1640,  and  at  once  entered  upon  business  as  a  merchant, 
to  which  he  had  been  bred  at  home.  He  was  lono;  in 
public  life  ;  was  a  Selectman  in  1642,  and  for  twenty-five 
other  years,  during  seventeen  of  which  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  board  ;  was  the  deputy  from  Charlestown  to  the 
General  .Court  from  1646  to  1658,  and  was  its  Speaker 
in  1648,  '50,  '54,  '55  and  '58  ;  was  an  Assistant  from  1650 
to  1676,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  from  1645  to 
1676.  One  of  the  most  influential  and  prominent 
gentlemen  in  the  Colony,  he  was  the  largest  merchant 
in  Charlestown,  where  he  built  warehouses  and  wharves 
to  accommodate  his  extensive  commerce. 

As  merchant,  legislator,  magistrate  and  financier,  he 
was  of'  the  largest  importance.  He  died  in  1676, 
bequeathing  a  poor-fund,  which  still  exists. 

On  his  tombstone  was  engraved  : 

"  A  saint,  a  husband,  a  faithful  brother, 
A  friend  scarce  parallel'd  by  any  other: 
A  saint,  that  walked  high  in  either  way 
Of  godliness  and  honesty,  all  say : 
A  husband  rare  to  both  his  darling  wives 
To  her  deceased,  to  her  who  him  survives: 
A  father  politic,  faithful  and  kind 
Unto  our  State  as  Treasurer  we  find: 
Of  fathers  good  and  best  to  own  to  those 
On  him  a  lathership  law  did  impose 
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Moses  brother  kind  good  Aaron  lov'd  : 

On  him  love  showcs  how  full  of  truth  improv'd: 

A  friend  to  needy  poor  whom  he  refreshed, 

Tlie  poor  may  well  lament,  the  friend  suppressed. 

In  time  of  war  he  was  removed  in  peace, 

From  sin  and  woes  to  glory,  by  his  decease." 

Sixteen  hundred  acres,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Merrimack  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Beaver  Brook,  was 
laid  out  to  Richard  Russell  in  July,  3G5U,  and  return 
made  as  follows  : 

12  November  1G59.  Laj'd  out  to  Mr  Richard  Russell  Treas- 
urer, one  thousand  and  sixe  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  the  northerne 
side  of  Merremacke  Riuer,  in  the  wildernesse,  beginning  right  over 
against  Wajmesicke,  being  bounded  wth  Beauer  Brooke  on  the  west, 
Merremacke  Riuer  on  the  south,  the  wildernesse  elsewhere 
surrounding,  according  to  marked  trees,  as  is  more  fully  demon- 
strated by  a  plott  taken  of  the  same  wch  is  on  file,  By  Jonathan 
Danforth.  Survejor. 

The  Court  allowes  &  approve  of  this  returne  of  land  lajd  out 
as  being  part  of  a  parcel  1  of  land  graunted  in  the  yeare  sixteene 
hundred  &  fifty  to  Robert  Saltonstall,  in  right  of  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  for  fower  hundred  pounds  lajd  out  by  him  in  ye  comon 
stocke,  provided  that  Mr  Russell  shall  and  is  hereby  engaged  to  secure 
the  countrje  from  any  challenge  wch  shall  or  maybe  made  to  the  land 
herein  mentioned  by  the  heirs  or  executors  of  ye  sd  Robt  Saltonstall, 
or  an  other,  as  by  any  right  from  him. 

This  tract  was  equally  divided  in  1687  ;  one  half 
being  sold  to  John  Alcock.  from  whom  it  passed  by  in- 
heritance to  his  son  and  daughters,  the, latter  married 
the  one  to  Benjamin  Walker  of  Boston,  and  the  other  to 
Ephraim  Hunt  of  Weymouth.  The  Walkers  and  Hunts 
sold  the  land  to  Maj.  Ephraim  Hildreth,  of  Chelmsford, 
in.  1709,  which  introduced  that  efficient,  important 
and  useful  family  to  residence  in  Dracnt.' 

In  1701,  the  remaining  half  of  the  Russell  grant 
was  sold  to  Andrew  Belcher,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  It 
was  long  known  in  Dracut  annals  as  Belcher  land.  Its 
bounds  were  thus  described  : 


T 
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The  dividing  line  beginneth  fit  a  stake  by  Merrimack  River,  a 
little  to  ye  Southward  of  the  place  where  John  Whittacur  dwelt  by 
the  Brook  side  and  from  thence  across  Wilkinson's  Brooke,  east 
thirty-one  degrees  N.,  ninety-six  poles  to  another  stake  and  from 
thence  to  run  Two  miles  norward  four  and  a  half  degrees  westward 
parallel  with  the  outside  Line,  which  is  the  end  of  the  said  ffarme  at 
a  stake  and  from  thence  one  hundred  thirty  eight  pole  betwixt  the 
parallel  lines  to  a  Pillar  of  Stones  which  is  the  corner  of  said  ffarme 
and  from  thence  to  run  parallel  with  the  former  line  being  one 
hundred  thirty  six  pole  wide  and  three  mile  wanting  forty  poles  long 
on  the  outside  to  a  YTalnutt  Tree  nee  Merrumack  River  and  so  to 
butt  on  ye  sd  River  southerly  till  it  come  to  ye  stake  below  the  place 
where  Whittacur  dwelt. 

From  Capt.  Andrew  Belcher,  the  property  descended 
to  Jeremiah  Belcher  of  Ipswich  as  eight  hundred  acres. 
Wilkinson's  Brook  must  have  been  the  little  brook 
which  enters  Merrimack  river,  just  above  the  present 
Central  bridge;  but  whence  its  name  and  who  was  John 
Whittacur,  we  have  not  learned.  Gov.  Belcher  was  a 
grandson ;  of  Andrew,  and  one  of  the  Governor's  sons 
became  Chief  Justice  and  Lieut.  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

\  THE    BILLEKICA    GRANT. 

In  May,  1061,  the  general  court  granted  four 
thousand  acres  to  our  neighbor  of  Billerica  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

.  /    .      . 

In    ansr  to   the    petition  of    the    inhabitants  of   Billerikey,    the 

Court  having  considered  of  this  peticon,  together  with  the  peticon 

of  Mr  Deane  Winthrops  for  laying  out  the  land  graunted  his  mother 

tfc    being    certainly    informed    that    the    towne    of    J]illierickey  is  a 

hopefull  plantation  and  that  they  have  Sz  doe  encourage  S:  mainteine 

the  ministry  amongst  them  X  have  waded  thro  many  difficulties  in 

purchasing  much  of  theire  land  cfc  neuer  had  so  much  as  one  third 

part  of  lands  graunted  them  by  this  Court  as  other  villages  inferior  to 

them  have  had,  doe  therefore  graunt  the  snjd  towne  fower  thousand 

acres  of  land  in  such  or  places,  where  they  can   tinde  it  within   this 
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jurisdiction  for  the  redemption  of  the  sajd  lands  provided  it  shall  not 
p'judice  a  plantation  or  any  former  graunt  &  that  Ca.pt  Edward 
Johnson,  Thomas  Addams  wth  Jonathan  Danforth,  Surveyor,  be 
appointed  to  lay  it  out  &  make  returne  to  the  next  Court  of 
Election. 

The  town  of  Billerica  engaged  one  of  her  own 
citizens,  Sgt.  John  Parker,  "  to  look  out  some  land  to  the 
vallew  of  four  thousand  acres  granted  to  the  town  by  the 
General  Court"  and  further  agreed  with  Parker  and  his 
father-in-law  Jona.  Danforth  "they  should  have  one 
thousand  acres  of  the  grant  (for  there  owne  propriety) 
provided  they  would  locate  the  other  3,000  at  their 
owne  cost."  The  record  of  so  much  of  this  grant  as  was 
located  in  Dracut  is,  as  follows  : 

Gen1  Court  G  June  1663. 

Layd  out  to  the  towne  of  Billirikey  one  parcell  of  land  con- 
teyning  eight  hundred  acres,  more  or  lesse,  lying  in  the  wildernesse 
on  the  northsicle  of  Merremaeke  Riuer,  beginning  at  the  south  east 
angle  of  Mr  Dummer's  farme  &  being  bounded  upon  him  twenty  two 
pole;  also  bounded  by  Mr  Webb's  farme  (which  joyncs  to  him 
there)  thirty  five  pole  (upon  his  north  east  corner)  westward,  cvj 
sixty  fower  pole  southward;  from  thence  it  runns  in  a  long  spruise 
swampe,  about  half  a  point  northward  of  the  east,  four  hundred  and 
eight  pole;  then  runing  in  a  straight  ljne  from  thence  to  Long  Pond: 
being  bounded  partly  by  that  pond  and  partly  by  Mr  Batters  farme 
at  this  end  of  the  pond  which  line,  in  all,  is  five  hundred,  and  fower 
pole:  &  from  thence  it  runnes  almost  due  west  to  another  pond 
called  by  the  Indians  Mascuppet,  unto  a  great  rocke,  called  by  the 
English,  Tray  Table  Pocke ;  on  the  north  west  it  is  bounded  by 
Mascuppet  Pond  and  another  little  pond,  vntill  yow  come  to  Mr. 
Dinners  line,  where  we  beganne :  all  wch  is  more  fully  demonstrated 
by  a  plott  taken  of  the  same.  This  eight  hundred  acres  is  part  of 
the  fower  thousand  wch  was  lately  graunted  to  the  towne  of 
Billirrikey  &  there  remajnes  fine  hundred  only  yet  to  lay  out  of  the 
whole  graunt  By  Jonathan  Danforth  Surveyor 

Edvvakd  Johnson 
Tiio  :  Addams 
The  Court  allowes  of  this  returne. 
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The  localities  mentioned  in  the  above,  Long  Pond, 
Mascuppet  (to-day  known  as  Tyng's  Pond),  Tray  Table 
Rock,  Sptruce  Swamp,  mark  plainly  the  location  of  their 
property,  as  between  Willow  Dale,  Whortleberry  Hill  and 
the  river.  Masciqipic,  in  Indian  tongne,  would  indicate 
a  large  pond  in  a  narrow,  pinched  space,  from  Alas  — 
large  —  the  same  as  the  first  syllable  in  Massachusetts 
and  Mississippi ;  cuppi,  narrow,  close.  The  final  k 
represents  konuclc,  place.  Tray  Table  Rock  is  a  large 
boulder,  heyond  Lakeview,  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  pond.  It  is  hollowed  on  its  top,  like  a 
chopping  tray. 

This  land,  through  Richard  Shatswell  and  John 
Webb,  passed  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Yarnums  and 
the  Coburns,  to  whose  earlier  farms  it  lay  adjacent.  The 
remainder  of  the  Billerica  grant  was  laid  out  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Beaver  Brook,  covering  the  fine  farm 
above  the  paper  mill.  In  1604,  this  farm  was  exchanged 
for  the  Weld  farm  on  Concord  river,  with  Mr.  Palsgrave 
Alcock  who  had  become  proprietor  of  the  western  half 
of  the  Russell  grant.  The  Alcock  property  thus  became 
very  desirable,  covering  much  of  the  best  farming  land 
in  Dracut,  including  all  the  river  and  brook  front  of  the 
present  Navy  Yard  village,  east  of  the  brook,  and,  there- 
with riparian  rights  in  the  fishery  in  the  "great  bunt" 
which  were  of  valuable  consideration  hr  colonial  days; 
indeed  in  federal  days  down  to  the  construction  of  the 
Lawrence  dam.  The  original  plan  of  this  location  is  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  compass  bearings  of  the 
lines  and  their  lengths  are  more  fully  set  forth  than  was 
common-to  Danforth.      The  record  reads: 

Billerica,  their  farme  of    live  hundred    acres,    laid    out    on    ye 
north   of   merimaofc  —  joyning  to  north  So  north    westerly  part  of 


JONATHAN    TYNG 

was  born  in  1642,  at  Boston,  and  was  a  s6n  6i  Edward 
Tyng,  a  merchant  and  brewer,  who  amassed  a  respectable 
fortune  for  those  days,  and  retired  to  Dunstable,  which 
had  been  named  in  compliment  to  his  wife,  a  native  of  the 
English  town  Dunstaple,  of  the  same  name,  spelled  with 
a  difference.  The  old  gentleman  was  in  his  79th  year, 
and  died  the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  the  up 
country.  In  Boston,  he  had  been  representative  in  1661 
and  1662,  assistant  from  ]GG8  to  1681,  and  colonel  of  the 
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ye  farme  of  Richard  Russell  esquir:  This  is  ye  Last  parsell  of  that 
four  thousand  acres  formerly  granted  by  this  Honoured  Court  to 
ye  Tovvne  of    Billerica      Laid  out  3m  67 

By  Jonathan  Danforth  Survey 

Lajd  out  to  Billiricca  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
wildernesse,  on  ye  North  side  of  Merimack  Riuer  and  on  the  east 
side  of  Beauer  Brooke,  a  little  below  Patuckett.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  South  and  on  ye  southeast,  wholly  by  land,  formerly  granted  to 
Richard  Russell  Esqui1' :  and  on  ye  west  by  ye  aforesaid  beauer 
brooke,  elsewhere  by  ye  wildernesse,  ye  line  on  the  e«ast  side  of  it  is 
196  pole  in  length,  runing  half  a  point  westward  of  ye  north,  which 
is  (exactly)  ye  continuance  of  ye  long  line  on  ye  east  side  Mr 
Russell's  farme,  also  both  the  lines  on  the  north  side  of  it  are  exactly 
parallel  to  ye  lines  on  the  south  side  of  it,  the  most  northerly  of 
which  is  one  hundred  &  sixty  pole  longe  &  runs  ^  a  point  westward 
of  ye  west  south  west,  the  other  line  runes  two  degrees  westward  of 
ye  South  west  &  by  South  four  hundred  and  eighty  seauen  pole, 
which  closeth  to  the  brooke  all  which  are  sufficiently  bounded  by 
mark't  trees  ami  pillars  of  stone,  ye  forme  thereof  is  more  fully  de- 
clared by  a  plott  taken  of  ye  same  by 

Jonathan   Danforth  Survey1 

The  deputies  approue  of  this  returne  of  the  fine  hundred  accs 
aboue  mentioned  with  refference  to  the  consent  of  ye  honor'1  ma<zests 
hereto  William  Torrey,  Cleric 

The  magts  consent  hereto 

15  8°  1667  Tno  Danforth. 
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military  in  Suffolk  county.  The  more  distinguished  son 
was  one  of  the  original  petitioners  for  the  plantation 
desired  "  beyond  Merrimac  River,  by  Chelmsford  line,  by 
Groton  line,  by  Bren ton's  farm,  by  Souhegan  farms  and 
by  Henry  Kimball's  farm,"  which  was  granted  in  1673. 

•Jonathan  Tyng  straightway  built  him  a  house  on  the  river 
bank,  opposite  Wicasuck  Island,  which  he  fortified  and 
where  he  maintained  the  extreme  outpost  during  Philip's 
War.  This  heroism  made  him  the  most  conspicuous 
citizen  of  Dunstable,  and,  as  his  business  faculties  were 
equally  marked,  he  easily  led  in  civil  and  military  affairs. 
One  division  of  the  east  precinct  was  named  Tyngsboro', 
in  his  honor.  In  his  old  age  he  married  a  third  wife,  the 
widow  of  Rev.  Jabez  Fox  of  Woburn,  where  he  dwelt 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Death  came  to  him,  suddenly, 
in  1724.  While  the  minister  was  at  prayer  in  the  Woburn 
meeting-house,  Colonel  Tyng  fell  dead  in  his  pew.      The 

•Boston  News  Letter  thus  chronicles  the  appalling  event: 

Wooburn,  Lord's  Day,  January  19th. 
We  were  here  entertained  with  a  very  loud  Memento  Mori. 
The  Honorable  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng  Esq.  walking  to  the  place  of 
Public  Worship  in  the  Afternoon,  expired  as  soon  as  he  got  into  his 
seat,  during  the  time  of  the  first  Prayer,  and  was  carried  out  dead. 
Aetatis  81.  His  Faith  and  Holiness  were  so  apparent  that  we  are 
perswaded  he  was  conveyVl  to  the  Assembly  of  the  First-born  in 
Heaven,  to  bear  a  part  with  them  in  glorifying  their  Creator  and 

Redeemer. 

f 
The  following  verses  were  composed  on  the  incident, 

by  a  wit  of  the  clay  : 

r 
Ye  Col'nels  of  New  England! 

Attend  the  dirge  I  sing: 
Though  Hearts  of  Flint,  you  must  lament 
The  Death  of  Col'nel  Tyng. 

Then,  fare  thee  well,  old  Col'nel  Tyng! 

What  fault  was  in  thee  found? 
For 'tis  well  knosvn  thou'rt  dead  and  gone 
Though  neither  hanged  nor  drowned. 
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For  thus  we  find  it  jienued  clown 

By  Paul,*  of  Roxbury ; 
By  Musgrove,f  too,  of  Boston  town, — 

Sure  Musgrove  will  not  lie. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  &c. 

To  worship  would  this  Cornel  go, 

Which  is  with  Col'nels  rare; 
Nor  limbs  benumbed,  nor  eke  the  snow, 

Nor  friends  would  him  deter. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  <fcc. 

Full  meekly  trudged  he  through  the  GoreJ 

To  church,  as  he  was  wont: 
His  righteous  Bowels  yearned  full  sore 

To  climb  the  Holy  Mount. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  &c. 

Thrice  he  essayed  the  fatal  Hill 

His  spirits  nothing  reek; 
Thrice  didst  thou  halt,  oh  Col'nel ; 

Alas,  the  flesh  was  weak. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  &c. 

Then  Godly  Bretheren  lend  a  shove 

To  Christian  Born  so  heavy  : 
He  into  Meeting-house  did  move 

While  Priest  was  at  Peecaw. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  etc. 

Lo,  in  his  seat  upright  he  stood 

So  dear  he  lov'd  the  boards  on't 
There,  oh,  dropt  down  this  CoFnel  good  : 

He  died  and  made  no  words  on't. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  &c. 

lie  prayed  hard  for  an  easy  death 

Which  Paul*  doth  thus  fulfill; 
And  shows  'tis  easier  to  descend 
Than  to  climb  up  a  II ill. 
s  Then,  fare  thee  well,  old  Col'nel  Tyng ! 

What  fault  was  in  thee  found'? 
For  'tis  well  known  thou'rt  dead  and  gone 
Though  neither  hanged  nor  drowned. 

The  Tyng  farm  in  Dracut  lay  at  Winter  Hill.     It 
was  laid  out  to  the  elder  Tyng,  authorized  as  follows  : 

*  Paul  Dudley  of  Koxbury. 

t  Philip  Musgrove,  Postmaster  at  r.oston  ami  publisher  of  the  Gazette. 

±  Mud. 
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Laid  out  to  Mr  Edward  Ting,  of  Boston,  two  hundred  &  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  ye  wilderness  on  ye  Northerne  side  of  merimuck 
Riuer  being  butted  and  bounded  by  a  farme  laid  out  to  Mr  Russell 
on  ye  south  end  ;  ye  wildernesse  else- where  surrounding,  according 
to  marked  trees,  as  is  more  fully  demonstrated  by  a  plott  taken  of 
ye  same  by  Jona  Danforth  Surveyor 

The  deputy  approves  of  this  return e  reffering  to  ye  con  Sent  of 
ye  hon'd  magistrates  thereto  Wm  Torrey  Cleric 

7.  (4)  60  The  magistrates  judge  meet  to  respitt  ye  confirma- 
tion to  ye  next  session  of  this  court  Tn.  Danforth 

4  October  16G0.     Consented  to  by  ye  magistrates 

Edward  Rawson. 

The  plot  is  at  the   office  of  the  Secretary   of  the 
Commonwealth,  endorsed  : 

Mr  Edward  Ting's  farme  containing  250  acres,  lying  on  ye 
North  of  merimuck  river  on  ye  eastern  side  of  beaver  brooke 

Jonatii  :  Danforth  Survy 


ROGER    CONANT 

was  probably  earliest  in  New  England  of  any  whose 
names  are  connected  with  our  subject.  This  excellent 
gentleman,  whose  prudence  and  integrity  secured  him 
tlie  highest  respect  among  his  contemporaries,  was  the 
Govern6r  (or  President)  of  the  fishing  company  at 
Nantasket  and  Cape  Anne,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Massachusetts  Company  and  the  Bay  Colony.  By  the 
patent  of  1627 1  8,  Matthew  Cradock  succeeded  Cunant, 
who  remained  in  honorable  retirement  at  Naumkeg, 
piously  christened  Salem.  In  the  early  General  Courts 
of  Massachusetts  he  was  a  deputy,  and,  afterward,  served 
on  important  committees  and  references.  In  his 
advanced  years,  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  was  made 
to  Conant,  adjacent  to  Webb's  five  hundred  acres  and 


-•      nr< 
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resting  on  Beaver  Brook.     It  lies  between  Winter  Hill 
and  the  brook  and  across  the  province  line.     It  begins 

At  a  great  pine  Tree  on  the  N.  E.  Corner  of  Edwd  Tyng's 
farm  thence  runs  83^°  westward  from  the  North,  130  rods  to 
Beaver  brook  and  from  the  same  pine  tree  it  runs  11°  westward  and 
from  the  South  250  rods  from  thence  it  runs  84Jq  westward  from 
the  Soutli  132  rods.  The  last  line,  being  parallel  to  the  second, 
closeth  to  the  brook. 

This  passed  to  the  possession  of  John  Moulton,  of 
Wenham,  by  whom,  in  1710,  it  was  conveyed  to  three 
of  the  Coburns.  It  long  remained  in  the  family,  where 
it  was  known  as  the  Connet  farm  —  on  both  sides  of 
Meadow  Brook — a  singular  and  inexplicable  corruption  of 
Conant.  The  great  pine  stood  till  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living,  and  its  site  can  be  pointed  out  to-day. 
It  was  known  as  Setchell's  Pine,  from  Shatswell,  who 
with  Varnum  and  Webb  bought  the  Tyng  farm.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  his  name  should  have  been  so  long 
preserved — longer  indeed  than  even  a  tradition  of  Shats- 
well among  the  farmers  who  have  been  born  and  dwelt 
upon  the  adjacent  land.  The  dimensions  of  this 
monarch  among  the  primeval  pines  have  not  been 
preserved. 

The  only  grant  to  a  citizen  of  Chelmsford  we  find, 
was  to  /John  Martin,  of  whom  we  know  no  more.  It 
reads : 

Layd  out  to  John  Martyn,  of  Chelmsforth,  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  more  or  lesse,  on  the  north  of  Merremacke  River,  at 
Patucket,  bounded  by  the  sajd  river  on  the  south  ninety  seven  pole 
and  by  the  Indian  plantation  on  the  east  One  hundred  and  forty 
three  pole  and  from  thence  it  runs  to  Mr  Webb's  farme,  w(h  Ijne  is 
two  hundred  &  tenn  pole,  bounded  there  by  the  wildernesse,  on  the 
west  side  it  is  bounded  by  Mr  Web's  farme.     Lay'd  out 

By  Jonathan  Danfortii  Survey1* 

The  Court  doeth  allow  &  approove  of  this  return c. 
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ARTHUR   MASON. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  zealous  exhibition  of  official 
responsibility  is  so  markedly  rewarded  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  this  gentlemen  who  himself  spelled  his  name, 
always,  Masson.  In  1666  his  Majesty's  Commissioners 
were  in  Boston  "to  hear  and  determine  complaints  and 
appeals  in  all  causes  and  matters,  as  well  military  as 
criminal  and  civil."  The  members  of  the  Commission, 
as  private  gentlemen,  were  in  the  habit  of  spending, 
often,  an  evening  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  with  congenial 
acquaintances.     Now,  the  Colonial  law  did  provide  : 

That  if  any  person  or  persons,  either  on  the  Satter-day  night 
or  on  the  Lord's  day-night,  after  the  Sun  is  set,  shall  be  found  sport- 
ing in  the  streets  or  fields  of  any  Town  in  this  Jurisdiction,  Drinking 
or  being  in  any  House  of  public  Entertainment  (unless  Strangers  or 
Sojourners  in  their  Lodgings)  and  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  &c  shall  pay  live  shillings,  or  suffer  Corporal  punishment,  as 
Authority  shall  determine. 

It  was  thought  the  high  headed  Commissioners 
might  be  dealt  with  for  breach  of  this  statute.  Accord- 
ingly a  constable  was  sent  to  enforce  the  law,  but 'they 
beat  him  and  defied  him.  Mr.  Mason  was  a  constable 
and  he  determined  to  enforce  the  law;  but,  fortunately, 
they  had  avoided  a  conflict  by  repairing  to  a  neighboring 
private  house.  Nothing  daunted,  Constable  Mason 
followed  them,  bearing  his  .staff  of  office',  telling  them 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  them  where  they  were,  for,  if  he 
had  met  them  at  the  tavern,  he  would  surely  have  carried 
them  away.  The  Constable  added  that  he  wondered 
they  should  be  so  uncivil  as  to  strike  a  constable.  One 
of  the  Commissioners  retorted,  he  did  it  and  would 
again;  to  which  Mason  rejoined,  it  was  well  it  were  not 
himself.  Whereupon  the  irate  Commissioner  asked : 
"  Would  you  have  dared  meddle  with  a  King's  Commis- 
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sioner  ? "  "  Yes,"  said  Constable  Mason, (:  and  if  the  King 
himself  had  been  there,  I  would  have  carried  him  away." 
Another  Commissioner  immediately  cried  "  Treason ! 
Treason.  Thou  shalt  be  hanged  within  a  twelvemonth." 
The  next  day,  a  note  relating  to  the  affair  was  sent  to 
the  Governor  charging  the  Constable  with  high  treason 
for  the  spoken  words.  Mason  was  bound  over  and  duly 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  malicious  and  treason- 
able utterance.  The  Court  of  Assistants,  however, 
withheld  their  judgment  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
General  Court,  who  found  the  words  rash,  insolent  and 
highly  offensive;  but  free  from  overt  act  or  intended 
evil.  Mason  was  sentenced  to  be  admonished  by 
Governor  Bellingham,  in  a  solemn  manner.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  land  was  granted  the  Constable 
for  his  sufferings,  in  what  was  considered  the  popular 
prerogative;  but  a  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  to  him,  adjoin- 
ing the  Dummer  grant,  now  within  the  limits  of 
Tyngsboro'.  It  lay  on  the  river, next  above  the  Lawrence 
Brook.     The  location  filed  was  in  these  words : 

Layd  out  to  Arthur  Mason,  of  Boston,  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  the  wildernes  on  the  east  of  Merremacke  Riuer  being  bounded  by 
Mr  Dumer  on  the  south,  one  hundred  &  eight  pole;  by  Merremack 
River  on  the  west ;  by  land  lately  layd  out  for  Billiriekey  on  the 
north  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight  pole;  the  wildernes  elsewhere 
surrounding,  according  to  marked  trees  bounded  with  EI  as  by  a  plot 
taken  of  the  same  is  more  ffully  shewed  by 

Jonathan  Danfortii  Surveyor 

The  Court  allowes  this  returne,  so  that  it  exceede  not  One 
hundred  acres. 

John  Dim  ton,  a  London  bookseller,  made  a  journey 
to  Boston,  in  those  times.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Mason  as 
a  grave,  sober  merchant,  a  good  man,  and  well  respected  ; 
among  honest  men  downright  honest;  but  very  blunt  — 
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"one  that  would  speak  his  Mind,  howe're  Men  took  it," 
to  which,  the  very  capable  editor  of  these  travels, 
published  by  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston,  Win.  II. 
Whitmore,  Esq.,  now  City  Registrar  of  Boston,,  says : 
"  Mason  was  a  baker,  lived  on  School  Street  and  died  in 
1708,  aged  77.  He  was  father  to  Dunton's  famous 
1  widow  Brick,  the  very  flower  of  Boston.' 

1  Saint-like  she  looks ;  a  Syren  if  she  Sing  : 
Her  Eyes  are  stars  :  Her  Mind  is  everything.'  " 

EDMOND    BATTER 

was  a  maltster  from  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  and  came  in 
the  James,'  in  1G35.  He  settled  at  Salem  and  was 
deputy  from  Salem  from  1637  to  1054.  In  16G9  he  was 
a  commissioner  at  Salem  to  see  that  no  coin  was 
exported,  with  authority  to  examine  outgoing  sailors 
and  passengers  and,  if  found,  to  bring  the  coin  to  the 
court  for  confiscation.  He  died  in  1G85,  aged  76.  A 
grant  was  made  to  him,  viz  : 

28  May  1661.      In  ans1  to  the  peticon  of  Mr  Edmond  Batter 

the  Court  judjeth  it  meete  to  graunt  the  ]>eticoner  two  hundred  & 

fifty  acres  of  land,  provided  it  be  taken  in  such  place  as  is  free  from 

former  graunts  &  not  p'judiciall  to  a  plantation  &  that  it  be  lajd  out 

before  the  next  Court  of  Election  &  that  Mayor  Uauthorne  &  Left 

Lathrop  be  appointed  to  see  it  lajd  out  &  make  theire  returne  at 

the  next  Court  of  Election. 

*  .    t 
The  committee  did  not  quite  come  to  time,  but  next 

spring  they  did  file  a  location,  as  follows : 

Layd  out  to  Edmond  Batter,  of  Salem,  two  hundred  tt  fifty 
acres  of  land,  more  or  lesse,  in  the  wildernesse  on  the  north  side  of 
Merremacke  Riuer  and  on  the  west  of  Beauer  Brooke,  beginning  at 
a  place  called  Double  Brooke  Meadow :  it  joynes  to  Beaver  Brooke 
about  sixty  two  poles :  it  lyeth  forty  two  pole  wide  at  the  Southr 
end  an  so  Ijeth  on  both  sides  of  Alewive  Brooke  and  reacheth  up  to  a 
great   pond    commonly    called    Long    Pond,    w'h    lyeth    in  the  way 
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between  Patucket  &  Jeremies  Hill :  all  is  sufficiently  bounded  by 
marked  trees,  and  is  more  fully  denonstrated  by  a  plot  taken  of  the 
same  by  Jonathan  Danfortpi,  Survey1*.     3  m°  1662.° 

The  Court  allowesof  this  returne,  so  it  exceede  not  two  hundred 
&  sixty  acres. 

Double  Brook  and  Long  Pond  still  hold  these  names; 
but  Alewive  Brook  is  lost,  unless  the  name  belonged 
to  the  little  run  above  the  singular  double  stream,  to 
which  now  the  one  term  of  Double  Brook  applies. 

SAMUEL    SYMONDS 

was  born  of  an  eminently  respectable,  arms-bearing 
family  in  the  shire  of  Essex.  England,  in  1595.  His 
father  and  other  near  kinsmen  were,  and  had  been  for 
generations,  officers  of  the  Chancery  Court.  Beside  this 
one,  they  all  appear  to  have  been  royalists  and  church- 
men ;  and  so  have  continued.  His  education  and 
profession  fitted  him  for  high  position  in  the  Colony  and 
for  the  multifarious  and  multiplied  duties,  which  he 
discharged  with  eminent  ability  and  fidelity.  Through- 
out his  four  score  years,  he  was  for  more  than  half,  the 
incumbent  of  the  highest  judicial,  legislative  and  execu- 
tive station,  save  only  the  Chief  Magistracy.  He 
settled  at  Ipswich  in  1G37  ;  was  Freeman  in  1638  ;  Town 
Clerk,  1639-45;  Magistrate,  1G38;  Recorder,  1639-45; 
Selectman,  1644 ;  Representative,  1638-45 ;  Assistant, 
1645-73;  Deputy  Governor,  1673-78.  He  had  a  large 
voice  in  framing  the  law.  He  was  three  times  married, 
and  was  the  father  of  sixteen  children  ;  yet  he  left  no 
surviving  grandson  of  his  line  ;  hence  he  has  no  lineal 
descendants  to-day;  but  many  in  female  lines,  from  his 
daughters  and  grand  daughters.  He  must  have  known 
familiarly,  as  fellow  townsmen  at  Ipswich,  the  Shatswell, 
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Varnum,  Coburn  and  Bisliops  of  the  early  settlers  about 
Petocket. 

Of  his  numerous  grants  of  the  public  domain,  one 
only,  known  as  the  Winthrop  Farm,  concerns  us,  viz: 

10  September  1G53.  This  Court  doth  grannt  to  Mr  Symon 
Bradstreet  and  Mr  Samuel  Symonds  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
apeece,  to  be  lajd  out  to  them  when  they  shall  present  the  place, 
according  to  lawe,  free  from  other  graunts ;  and  is  in  reference  to 
their  service  donne  for  the  countrje  at  Yorke  Kittery  <fcc 

7  May  16G'2  Lajd  out  to  the  wor'pff11  Mr.  Symons  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  more  or  lesse,  in  the  wildernes  on  the  north  of  Merri- 
macke  liiuer,  lying  by  the  riuer's  side,  (right  oner  against  Mrs 
Margaret  Winthrop  farme  of  three  thousand  acres,  which  Ijeth  in 
the  bounds  of  Billirikey,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Concord  llyuer,  vpon 
a  brooke  called  by  the  Indians  Pophcssgosquockegg,  begiaing  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  sixe  pole  below  the  sajd  brook,  &  so 
runing  from  Merremacke  vp  into  the  country  northwest  &  by  north 
about  fower  hundred  ninety  fower  pole,  then  runig  Southwest  &  by 
west  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  fower  pole,  then  runig  downe  to 
Merremacke  againe  well  west  side  of  it  is  three  hundred  seventy 
three  pole,  and  by  Merremack  Riuer  upon  a  crooked  line  two  hun- 
dred &  twelve  but  upon  a  square  line  one  hundred  fifty  fower 
pole  which  parcell  of  land  is  about  fower  hundred  &  seventy  acres; 
also,  lajd  out  to  him  a  parcell  of  meadow  of  about  thirty  acres 
lying  in  Small  Spangs,  at  the  head  of  this  ffarme,  the  which  lyith 
wthin  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  land  The  whole  is  hue  hun- 
dred acres.     Lajd  out  &  bounded  by 

Jonathan  Daxfortii  Surveyor 

The  Court  approoves  of  this  returne. 

f 
Exactly  how  this  farm    came    into    the    possession 

of  the  Winthrops  does  not  appear,  yet  everybody  so 
recognized  it;  and  it  is  not  open  to  question.  One  of 
Samuel  Symonds'  wives  was  a  sister  to  Gov.  John 
Jr.'s  wife,  and  Mr.  Symonds  and  Gov.  John  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  father  of  Deane  AYinthrop,  called  themselves 
brothers.  However  its  location  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
complaint  was  made  in  1711  to  the  executors  of  Deane 


- 
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Winthrop  that  the  estate  was  not  fully  laid  out.  They 
therefore  authorized  a  relocation  or  running  of  the 
bounds,  by  Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  Jonathan  Danforth, 
who  originally  located  the  grant.  The  return,  is  as 
follows : 

We  began  at  a  pine  tree  by  Merimack  Riverside,  which  was  old 
marked  with  the  Lett1"  W,  and  renewed  the  old  Bound  marks  of  the 
East  line  which  run  Xorth  west  and  by  north  Four  hundred  and 
ninety  four  poles  allowing  five  pole  in  the  hundred  :  then  we  ran 
South  west  and  by  West  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  pole,  allowing 
as  before :  then  we  measured  upon  the  river  two  hundred  and 
twelve  poles  as  the  river  Runs,  then  We  run  the  west  line  and 
marked  it  well.  The  South  East  Corner  of  the  four  hundred  & 
Seventy  acres  is  a  pine  tree  marked  W,  the  nor'  west  and  north 
East  Corners  are  stakes  and  stones,  the  South  West  Corner  is  a 
stake  and  stones  by  the  side  of  merimack  River,  then  We  measured 
the  Thirty  acres  of  meadow  which  lyes  in  small  spangs  at  the  head 
of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  acres  adjoining  to  it  according  to 
the  Proposa1  of  the  Gen11  Courts  Comme  for  Dracutt. 
The  above  s'1  work  was  done  by  us 

Joseph  Park  am 

Samil  Danfortii,  Surveyor 

The  Reneuing  ye  Bounds  of  Mr  Simons  ffarm  as  above  s'd, 
We  the  Subscribers  do  approve  of  also  that  all  the  upland  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  thirty  acres  shall  belong  to  sd  ffarm 

JONA    TYNG  )   ^ 

to  r  Committee 

Jonx  Stearns J 

This  Indian  name  of  the  brook,  below  Christian 
Hill,  where  so  many  of  you  have  caught  trouj,,  we  are 
delighted  to  learn  —  Po  phess  go  squock  egg  — it  is  so 
musical.  How  melodious  and  harmonious  these  five 
syllables  break  upon  the  ear — Po  phess  go  squock  egg — 
but  let  us  see  what  they  mean,  for 

"  In  music,  the  triumph  is  never  eomplete 
Till  the  pleasures  of  sense  aud  intellect  meet.'' 

The  first  three  syllables  are  one  word,  the  last  two 
another.     Pophessgo  is  an  English  attempt  at  spelling 
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Papasku  —  a  double  hill;  and  Squockegg  is  a  horrible 
travesty  of  Squamencjuck — :  place  to  cure  salmon.  A 
similar  travesty  in  New  Hampshire  resulted  in  Squam- 
anagonie.  In  such  pleasing  concord  did  Mr.  Indian 
respond  to  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  as  he  endeavored 
to  keep  a  steady,  orderly  step  between  Apostle  Eliot  on 
the  one  hand,  and  trader  Cromwell  on  the  other — the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  his  pilgrimage  on  the  Merri- 
mack, after  the  advent  of  the  whites. 


GEOBGE    SMYTH 

was  of  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  perhaps  Dover.    At  a  session 
of  the  General  Court  held  October  1,  1645  : 

George  Smyth,  for  his  adventure  of  25£  is  granted  200  acres 
of  land  w'r  they  shall  require  it  so  y1  it  be  neith1'  wlhin  ye  limits  of 
any  towne  nor  w'r  it  may  hind1'  ye  planting  of  anoth1'  town,  hereafter 
to  be  granted,  wch  is  agreable  to  oth'1'  grants  formerly  made  upon 
like  grounds 

Later  we  find  recorded,  May  22,  1661 : 

In  ansr  to  the  peticon  of  George  Smith  the  Court,  having 
pervsed  the  original  assignment  of  John  Smith  unto  the  peticoner  & 
recd  infermation  from  some  of  the  Court  of  the  peticoners  right  & 
of  a  probability  that  some  lands  were  graunted  the  peticoner  for  ye 
same  some  yeares  since,  the  records  whereof  cannot  now  be  found, 
judge  meete  to  graunt  ye  peticoner  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  liew 
of  the  twenty  five  pounds  adventure  disbursed  in  the  yeere  16*28,  to 
be  lajd  out  in  some  free  place  by  Mr  Gettings  &  Mr  Medcalf  of 
Ipswich  who  are  appointed  to  see  the  same  donne  accordingly  &  to 
make  returne  thereof  at  ye  next  court  of  election :  provided,  if  it 
appeare  wthin  sixe  months  that  the  peticoner  have  receaved  satis- 
faction in  land  or  otherwise,  then  this  present  graunt  to  be  voyd. 

The  filed  location  of  this  tract  calls  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  "in  the  wildernesse  on  ye  north  side  of 
Merimack  river  about  3  or  4  miles  beyond  ye  river,  in  ye 
way  as  you  go  to  Jerimie's  hill,  on  ye  west  side  of  beuer 
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brook."  The  location  was  confirmed,  in  1723,  to  John 
and  other  heirs  of  Thomas  Chandler,  deceased,  by  Sam- 
uel Danforth,  surveyor,  and  Jona.  Bowers  and  Jona. 
Buterfield,  chainmen.  It  is  the  well  known  Chandler 
farm,  which  commences  at  the  head  of  Long  Pond  "  and 
•thence  3  degrees  ^  northward  of  ye  N.  E.  runs  180  rods, 
thence  12°  northward  of  ye  west  it  runs  226  rods ;  thence 
27°  west  of  ye  south,  166  rods;  thence  EbS  180  rods  to 
point  commenced  at."  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  Gompus 
Brook,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  Beaver  Brook, 
having  its  source  in  Gompus  Pond  in  Hudson,  N.  H. 

Gompos,or  Gumpus,  is  a  contraction  of  Soynhompsk, 
or  yn-ompsk,  both  signifying,  in  Indian  speech,  hard 
rock.  Possibly  this  is  an  indication  that  the  natives  dis- 
covered, hereabouts,  a  trap  dike,  from  which  they 
obtained  material  for  their  stone  hatchets,  tomahawks, 
axes,  hammers,  etc.  Not  far  distant  on  Beaver  Brook  is 
a  natural  dam  across  the  stream,  of  the  same  minera- 
logical  character. 

JOHN    JilGGINSON, 

the  minister  at  Salem,  as  was  his  father  Francis  before 
him,  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  where  he  was  born 
in  1616.  He  was  ordained  in  1660  and  died  in  1708. 
He  was,  says  R.  W.  Griswold,  "  one  of  the  great  men  of 
New  England,  and,  incomparably,  the  best^wrHer,  native 
or  foreign,  who  lived  in  America.  That  portion  of  his 
attestation  of  the  Magnolia  of  Cotton  Mather,  which 
treats  of  the  exodus  of  the  puritans,  has  not,  been  sur- 
passed in  strength  and  grandeur  in  all  the  orations  ever 
delivered  at  Plymouth  Rock."  To  which  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  none  of  us  can  justly  claim  to  be  well 
read  in  New  England  literature  who  have  not  enjoyed 
Mr.  Higginson's  grand  and  eloquent  words.      Celebrated 
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as  his  descendants  have  been,  even  to-day,  no  one  has 
equalled  this  scholarly  divine. 

"With  him  Gospel  and  Deeds,  each,  had  its  column; 
His  head  an  index  to  the  Sacred  volume; 
Plis  very  name  a  titlepage;  and,  next. 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text." 

The  Higginson  grant  was  so  located  that  the  line 

DO  O 

between  Haverhill  and  Dracut  divided  it.  This  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  his  heirs  were  allowed  to  locate,  in 
1715,  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  Haverhill. 

22  May  1661. 

In  ansr  to  the  petition  of  Mr  John  Higginson,  humbly  desiring 
the  favor  of  this  Court  in  the  graimt  of  some  lands  in  relation  to 
service  donne  in  being  a  scribe  to  the  synod  in  sixteene  hundred 
&  thirty  seven  &c,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  the  sajd  Mr 
Higginson  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  in  some  free  place  &  not 
prejudiciall  to  a  plantation  ct  that  Maj  Wm  Hawthorne,  Mr  Edmond 
Batter  &  Mr  Jonathan  Dauforth,  or  any  two  of  them,  he  appointed 
as  a  comittee  to  lay  it  out. 

28  June  1715.  At  ye  Request  of  Tohn  Hkwinson  Jun.  and 
Ruth  Higginson,  both  of  Salem.  J  went  to  the  North  Side  of 
Merrymack  Riuer  to  Survey  Measure  and  lay  out  to  them  a  farm 
formerly  Graunted  to  ye  Reuercnd  Mr  John  Higginson  Deeed  and 
began  &  measured  from  a  Pond  formerly  called  Hauerhill  bound 
pond  (but  of  late  Called  Policy  pond)  where  Hauerhill  line  meets 
into  Said  Pond  &'c  &c  &c  P  me  Ino  Gardner 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
July  21,  3  715 
Ordered  That  the  Land  Laid  out  &  Protracted  in  the  Plat  on 
the  other  Side  be  Confirmed  as  the  Seuen  Hundred  acres  formerly 
granted  to  the  late  reverend  M1' John  Higginson  Provided  It  Intrench 
not  upon  any  Former  Grant     Sent  up  for  concurrence 

John  Burrill  Speak 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Novhl'   25th   1715.       Ordered   that  the    vote    above    written    be 
Reuiued     Sent  up  for  Concurrence  John  Burrill,  Speaker. 

In  Council 
Road  and  concurred 

Sam.  Woodward,  Sec'ret. 


"1 
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RICIIARD    SHATSWELL 

was  born  in  England,  and  came  over  with  his  father  in 
1G33.  The  father,  John  Shatswell,  was  the  first  deacon 
of  the  Ipswich  church,  married  Rebecca  Tuttle,  and  died 
at  Ipswich,  in  1657.  Richard  was  prominent  in  land 
enterprises.  His  name,  in  the  corrupted,  popular  form, 
Satchel,  appears  all  the  way  down  to  recent  times,  in 
deeds  and  conveyances.  After  Shatswell  exchanged  his 
Dracut  properties  with  Edward  Cob  urn  for  the  hitter's 
Ipswich  lands,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  resident 
on  the  Merrimack. 

THOMAS    IIJNCUMAN, 

whose  name,  variously  spelled  Hincbman,  Hinksman, 
Hinxman,  was  pronounced  with  the  eh  hard,  as  in 
deriatives  from  the  Greek  chi,  like  school,  scheme,  was 
from  Wenham,  so  Parson  zYlkm  says,  but  it  is  unlikely. 
He  married  a  Merriam  at  Concord,  and  was  at  Chelmsford 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Wenham  emigration.  He  was 
lieutenant  in  the  Middlesex  Horse  Company  of  1667,  and 
ultimately  major.  He  settled  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Merrimack,  above  Black  Brook,  which  was  next  to  the 
Indians.  A  portion  of  his  property  is  the  Howard  farm  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Aver,  to-day.  During  the  Indian  War  his 
dwelling  was  fortified,  garrisoned  and  considered  a  fortress. 
It  was  within  easy  reach  of  Tyng's,  both  by  land  and  water, 
which  has  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  the  farthest  out- 
post. After  Eliot  and  Gookin,  Tyng  and  Hincbman 
acted  as  Indian  agents.  It  is  open  to  argument  whether 
their  prudent,  just  and  business  policy  was  not  better 
for  the  natives  than  the  ideal  of  their  more  pious  prede- 
cessors. Upon  the  withdrawal  or  disappearance  of  the 
Indians,  they  were  recognized  as  the  natural  legatees  of 
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their  estates,  the  reservations.  This  made  them  land  poor. 
The}'  had  more  than  they  could  handle.  So  they  con- 
veyed large  estates   to   the  inhabitants  of    Chelmsford, 

including  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  readi- 
er ' 

ing  from  Beaver  Brook  to  the  falls.  Major  Hinchman 
represented  Chelmsford  in  the  General  Courts  of  1667, 
'71  and  '76.  At  this  last  year,  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town  ;  but  returned  to  Chelmsford,  where  he  died  in 
1703. 


whose  name  survives  among  you  in  the  Winthrop  farm, 
extending  from  the  fork  in  the  roads,  near  the  late 
Willow  House  to  Christian  Hill,  and  from  the  river  bank 
to  the  Dracut  town  farm,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  the  wise  and  prudent  magistrate.  Deane  was 
a  boy  of  ten  years  and  left  at  school  when  his  father 
came  to  Salem  with  the  fleet  in  1630.  The  lad  came  in 
1635,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  Massachusetts,  dying 
in  3  704,  the  last  survivor  of  the  governor's  children. 
His  own  sons  had  all  died,  unmarried,  before  that  time. 
Groton  was  named  for  his  birthplace  in  England  and 
Winthrop,  his  home  for  forty  years  on  Pulling  Point, 
preserves  his  memory,  muddled  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  greater  one  of  his  father. 


J  ON  ATII  AN    DAN  F  O  RTH . 

Of  all  the  personages  one  meets  in  research  amid  the. 
doings  on  the  Merrimack  two  hundred  years  ago,  none 
makes  a  profoundcr  impression  or  secures  more  cordial 
respect  than  Jonathan  Danforth,  the  Surveyor,  by  whose 
accomplishments  as  a   mathematician,  lot-layer  and   con- 
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veyancer,  these  several  grants,  which  we  have  made  our 
present  theme,  were  given  form  and  location  upon  the 
ground  and  description  in  the  public  records.  As, 
ordinarily,  he  run  lines  whose  directions  are  expressed  in 
"  points,"  the  presumption  is  reasonable  that  he  used  a 
mariner's  compass.  Though  to-day  we  always  measure 
in  rods,  he  always  expressed  chain  lengths  in  poles  and 
roods.  While  his  chainmen  were  made  up  from  the 
sons  or  neighbors  of  the  grantees,  he  himself  presided 
at  the  cross  staff.  This  primitive  instrument  consisted 
of  a  stout  staff,  which  could  be  rigidly  fixed  in  the 
ground.  A  brass  cross  or  circle  divided  into  quarters, 
was  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  staff  by  a  socket,  in  which  it 
might  be  freely  revolved.  At  the  quarters  rose  strips, 
furnished  with  slits,  through  which  peeps  of  distant 
objects  coidd  he  obtained.  These  were  termed  the 
"  sights  "  and  served  the  purpose  of  the  telescope  on  the 
modern  transit.  From  u  tie  lines,"  thus  determined, 
crooked  lines,  water  courses,  etc.,  were  measured  by 
offsets.  As  the  wilderness  was  practically  illimitable, 
Danforth's  surveys  were  generous.  Five  lengths  in  the 
.hundred  were  allotted  for  the  sag  of  the  chain  and 
portions  of  land  jutting  out  by  river,  or  other  water 
sides,  were  disregarded.  In  this  way,  a  thousand  acres 
then  might  readily  measure  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred to-day.  In  subdivisions,  the  admeasure  was  more 
careful.  The  outlines  of  his  surveys  Danforth  drew 
on  good  firm  paper.  He  used  no  lead  pencil,  but  made 
his  lines  with  a  knife  edge,  the  impressions  of  which  are 
plainly  visible  to-day,  though  the  paper  is  much  discolored 
from  age.  Computation  of  the  areas  of  his  field  was  com- 
monly made  on  the  margin,  or  other  blank  space,  of  his 
*•  plots,"  as  he  termed  the  ma]).  As  these  are  interesting, 
1  quote  a  couple  to  show  the  notation  of   those  days: 
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448  446 

270  270 


000  000 

3136  32620 

896  98200 


120960  125820 

33  154 

5890  5306 

120900(756  125820(786 
1600  160*00 

.06  66 

Mr.  Danforth  was  a  citizen  of  Billerica,  than  whom 
our  neighbor  had  none  more  useful  or  of  larger  worth. 
Though  his  name  is  not  on  the  list  of  the  original 
grantees  from  Cambridge,  several  who  were  conveyed 
their  titles  to  him,  and  he  was  certainly  among  the  first 
settlers.  His  marriage  is  the  first  entered  on  the  town 
records.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  a  selectman  ;  for 
twenty-one  years  town  clerk.  He  was  a  representative 
to  the  General  Court  and  Billerica's  first  militia  captain. 
In  connection  with  his  wife's  step-father,  John  Parker, 
he  ran  the  lines  of  all  the  grants,  farms  and  estates  in 
north  Middlesex,  from  Concord  and  Cambridge  to  the 
farthest  settlements  up  the  Merrimack.  His  house,  torn 
down  within  the  last -few  years,  stood  at  Billerica  Centre 
two  hundred  and  two  years.  A  numerous  posterity 
proceed  from  him  and  are  to  be  found  in  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  and  Hillsborough  County,  X.  II.  His 
name  appears,  constantly,  in  proprietary  or  professional 
use  with  all  the  men  who  settled  Chelmsford,  Dunstable 
and  Dracut —  Webb,  Varnum,  Coburn,  Shatswell,  Hinch- 
man,  Richardson,  Tyng,  &c.  ;  for,  as  his  nephew  says  : 

.     .     .     "by  well-inarkcil  stations 

lie  fixed  their  bounds  for  maiiy  generations."' 
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Jonathan  was  the  youngest  son  of  Nicholas  Dan- 
forth,  of  Suffolkshire,  England,  who  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1634,  with  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  settled  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  fdled,  during  a  long  life,  a  series  of  highly  important 
colonial  oihees  and  was  treasurer  of  the  college.  He  was 
especially  prominent  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
colony,  in  opposition  to  the  claimed  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  The  second  son,  Samuel,  was  the  colleague  of 
the  Apostle  Eliot,  in  the  Roxbury  church.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  became  wife  to  Andrew  Belcher, 
landlord  of  the  "Blue  Anchor"  tavern  at  Cambridge, 
and  father  of  Capt.  Andrew  Belcher,  the  proprietor  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Russell  grant. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Old  Residents'  Association  :  You 
deserve  compliment  for  the  attentive,  if  not  interested 

"  hearing,  with  which  you  have  honored  me.  Mistake  me 
not.  I  am  no  blind  believer  hi  the  superior! t}r  of  the 
past,  —  rather,  I  am  confident  to-day  is  the  attained  per- 
fection of  man's  history.  Yet  I  am  equally  confident 
the  morrow  will  be  better.     Not  to  know  the  past  is  to 

*  be  like  a  child,  who  questions  not.  As  the  little  fellow 
soon  begins  those  deep  and  solemn  questions,  often  hard 
for  his  elders  to  answer,  so  should-  we  search  and  learn 
what  the  past  has  done,  and  how  'twas  ''done,  wringing 
from  her  sphinx-like  silence  the  lessons  of  her  successes 
and  her  failures.  "  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language, 
but  voices  are  heard  among  them."  The  future  will  be 
too  busy  for  any  patience  with  institutions  received  from 
us  which  have  not  a  history,  evidencing  a  reasonable 
usefulness  to  man  and  his  Creator. 


IV.  My  Schools  and  Teachers  in  Lowell  Sixty  Years 
Ago,  read  May  3d,  1892,  by  Rev.  Varnum 
Lincoln. 


As  already  announced,  the  topic  of  our  present  paper 
is  :  My  Schools  and  Teachers  in  Lowell  Sixty  Years  Ago. 
Without  then  any  other  preface  than  to  express  the 
fear  that  possibly  I  may  come  into  competition  with 
some  gleaner  who  has  gone  before  me  in  the  same  field 
in  some  things  I  may  say  at  this  time.  In  addressing 
an  association,  whose  archives  give  evidence  of  con- 
siderable activity  in  snatching  from  the  jaws  of  time 
the  early  events  in  the  history  of  their  native  or 
adopted  city,  there  is  always  this  danger.  Some  repe- 
tition, therefore,  under  the  circumstances  can  hardly  be 
avoided.  Each  writer  can  only  be  expected  to  treat  the 
same  topic  from  his  own  point  of  view.  In  what  I  have 
written  I  have  followed  my  own  memory.  If  any  mis- 
takes occur  I  should  be  happy  to  have  them  corrected. 

My  father,  with  his  family,  moved  to  Lowell,  or 
what  was  then  a  part  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  autumn  of 
1825.  He  occupied  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Hale's  saw 
and  grist  mill,  and  which  was  then  the  first  house  after 
crossing  River  Meadow  Brook  o;oinir  south.  This  house 
is  still  standing,  but  has  been  moved  back  a  few  steps 
and  turned  partly  around.  I  am  particular  here,  because 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  future  historian  to  know 
that  in  this  bouse  was  bom  the  first  child  in  Lowell,  a 
brother  of  mine,  who  from  that  circumstance  bore  the 
name  of  Lowell  Lincoln.     At  that  time,  and  for   many 
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years  afterwards,  the  schools  of  a  town  were  divided 
into  districts.  This  district  in  which  I  found  myself 
located  embraced  a  large  territory.  It  extended  to  Con- 
cord Elver  on  the  east,  on  the  south  to  what  is  now  the 
Chelmsford  line,  taking  in  all  Chapel  Hill  as  far  as 
Union  Street  on  the  north.  The  school-house  stood  on 
Central  Street,  near  what  was  called  Davis  Corner, 
about  twenty  rods  from  the  point  where  Central  inter- 
sects with  Gorham  Street.  This  building  wajs  small  and 
painted  the  universal  color  of  the  school-houses  of  that 
day,  red.  It  was  used  not  only  for  school  purposes  on 
the  week-day,  but  for  religious  meetings  on  Sunday  by 
the  Methodist  persuasion  and  by  other  sects.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  older  persons  as  a  noted  resort  on 
Sunday  evenings  for  young  people,  who  went  to  be 
entertained  by  the  noisy  and  grotesque  exhibitions  of 
religious  zeal  and  fervor  often  witnessed  at  that  period. 
This  building  has  been  moved  a  short  distance  from  its 
original  site,  but  is  still  standing  and  occupied  as  a 
dwelling.  1  think  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  taught 
dining  the  two  years  that  I  attended  this  school  was 
Manning,  but  of  this  I  will  not  be  absolutely  positive. 
She  was.  the  sister  of  Oliver  M.  Whipple's  first  wife.  I 
recall  to  mind  the  names  of  Sidney  Davis,  Newell  Wood, 
Ezekiel  Coburn,  Gilmore  Coburn,  Lucy  and  Caroline 
Coburn,  Charlotte  A.  and  Mary  J.  Fisher  (who  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the  circumstance'  that  they 
were  twins),  John,  Lewis,  Willard,  Emeline  and.  Rebecca 
Knowles,  the  children  of  Jonathan  Knowles  who  carried 
on  the  batting  business  in  the  neighborhood,  as  some  of 
the  scholars.  The  only  particular  event  in  connection 
with  this  school  that  fastened  itself  to  my  memory  is  the 
case  of  two  large  boys  who  were  one  day  called  up  by 
the  teacher  to    receive   corporal    punishment    for  some 
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offence.  But  one  of  them,  not  contemplating  the  pros- 
pect with  any  great  satisfaction,  escaped  from  her  hands, 
jumped  over  the  desk  and  out  of  a  window  that  happened 
to  be  open  at  the  time.  The  name  of  this  boy  was 
Ezekiel  Coburn.  I  think  he  never  returned  to  the  school 
again.  The  event  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  dis- 
trict at  the  time. 

After  living  two  years  in  this  district,  my  father 
changed  his  place  of  residence  to  another  part  of  the 
town,  occupying  the  Willie  house,  which  belonged  to 
what  was  then  called  the  Willie  farm,  situated  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town.  This  house,  although  some- 
what ancient  even  at  that  time,  continued  to  stand  upon 
the  same  spot  until  last  year,  when  it  was  taken  down  to 
give  place  to  one  more  modern  in  style  and  ample  in 
dimensions.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Willie  Streets.  This  change  of  location  brought  me 
into  what  was  called  the  Pawtucket  Falls  District.  The 
school-house  stood  exacth7  on  the  corner  of  Merrimack 
and  Pawtucket  Streets,  very  near  where  is  now  located 
the  City  Hospital.  The  building  was  small,  not  more 
than  eighteen  feet  square,  and  modelled  after  the  school- 
houses  of  that  period.  It  had  originalfv  been  painted 
red,  but  .most  of  the  paint  had  been  beaten  off  by  the 
storms  and  suns  of  years,  and  some  of  the  clapboards 
were  missing.  On  the  whole  it  looked  ancient  and 
dilapidated.  The  entrance  to  it  was  by  a7  door  in  the 
southwest  corner,  which  led  into  an  entry  where  the 
winter's  wood  was  kept,  and  where  the  boys  and  girls 
hung  their  hats  and  outside  garments.  This  entry  was 
separated  from  the  school-room  by  a  thin  board  partition 
through  which  a  door  was  cut  leading  to  the  same.  The 
open  ii replace,  which  was  ver\'  large,  was  located  in  the 
northwest  corner.      Near  it    was   the   teacher's  desk,  ele- 
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vated  above  the  floor  something  like  an  auctioneer's 
stand.  The  seats  and  desks  of  the  scholars  were  made 
of  rough  pine  planks,  rising  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
occupied  by  scholars  according  to  their  ages,  the.  young- 
est on  the  lower  tier  where  their  legs  swung  all  day  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  but  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  reg- 
ular. No  painter's  brush  had  ever  touched  any  part  of 
the  work  inside.  There  were,  however,  plenty  of  stains 
and  marks  where  the  boys  had  spilled  their  ink  and  used 
their  jack-knives.  On  the  whole  it  answered  very  much 
the  poet's  description  : 

"  Within  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 
The  charcoal  frescos  on  its  wall, 
Its  door-worn  sill  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school 
Went  storming  out  to  playing. " 

Not  a  picture,  map,  nor  diagram,  hung  on  its  walls. 
Black-boards,  globes,  and  Webster's  Unabridged,  now 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  the  equipment  of  a 
school-room,  had  no  place  in  this  temple  of  science.  '  The 
office  of  a  school-house  janitor  was  unknown.  Boys 
took  their  turns  in  making  fires,  and  the  girls  in  sweep- 
ing. If  a  broom,  water-pail,  or  any  special  article  of 
furniture  was  needed  a  contribution  of  one  cent  was 
levied  upon  each  scholar  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  large 
open  fire  that  blazed  upon  the  broad' hearth,  while  it 
scorched  the  faces  of  the  younger  scholars  in  front,  often 
failed  in  preventing  the  occupants  of  the  back  seats  from 
shivering  with  the  cold.  Among  the  books  that  were 
used,  I  remember  the  National  Reader,  American  First 
Class  Book,  Woodbridge's  Geography,  Goodrich's  His- 
tory. Adams'  Arithmetic,  Improved  Reader,  and  Frost's 
Grammar.     Two  or  three  of  the  older  boys  used  Adams' 
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Old  Arithmetic,  in  which  occurred  that  famous  problem 
of  the  frog  in  the  well,  over  which  so  many  young 
mathematicians  have  puzzled  their  brains,  and  also  that 
question  in  rhyme  about  the  man  "  who  going  to  St.  Ives 
met  seven  wives,"  and  was  thought  to  be  so  difficult  of 
solution.  In  selecting  dialogues  or  pieces  for  declamation 
the  old  American  Preceptor  and  Columbian  Orator  were 
resorted  to.  Those  who  ciphered,  as  the  phrase  was, 
were  required  to  use  manuscripts,  in  which  .the  work  of 
every  sum — we  called  them  sums  in  those  days  —  was 
written  down.  But  the  books  and  methods  of  teaching 
seemed,  hard  and  dry.  The  or^an  of  memory  was  about 
the  only  faculty  that  was  called  into  exercise  and  devel- 
oped. As  I  look  back  upon  those  days  and  compare  them 
with  the  books,  methods,  and  advantages  now  possessed  by 
those  who  crowd  our  schools,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that 
we  accomplished  as  much  as  we  did  in  the  race  for  knowl- 
edge. The  length  of  the  school  was  eight  or  ten  weeks 
in  the  winter,  and  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  summer. 
Sometimes  if  the  teacher  was  popular  and  so  disposed, 
he  or  she  could  extend  the  term  a  few  weeks  by  opening 
a  private  school,  each  scholar  paying  his  or  her  own 
tuition . 

My  first  teacher  in  this  school,  whose  name  I 
remember,  was  Mr.  Byam  from  Chelmsford.  And  my 
impression  is  that  he  taught  a  successful  school,  con- 
sidering all  the  adverse  circumstances".  In  fact  if  a 
teacher  in  those  days  succeeded  in  carrying  a  school 
through  to  the  end  of  the  term  with  any  kind  of  disci- 
pline his  reputation  was  established.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  a  teacher  to  be  smoked  out  or  driven 
out  by  a  class  of  unruly  and  vicious  boys,  who  attended 
school  more  for  frolic  than  for  study.  But  the  boys  of 
this  school,  though  many  of  them  were  large,  were  well 
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disposed  and  obedient  to  its  rules.  I  remember  Arte- 
mus  and  Franklin  liolden,  Archibald  and  William  Mc  Far- 
lane,  Gustavus  A.  Bailey,  Josiah  Bowers,  Solomon  Hunt, 
Phineas  and  Henry  Whiting,  Osgood  Dane  and  two 
colored  boys,  who  interested  my  young  fancy,  perhaps, 
because  of  their  dark  features,  whose  names  were  Peter 
and  Hosmer  Freeman.  Their  parents  had  been  slaves 
and  when  liberated,  by  the  emancipation  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts, took  the  name  of  Freeman.  Among  the  girls 
I  can  only  recall  the  names  of  Eleanor  Coburn,  Nancy 
Bowers,  Maria  Whiting.  The  identity  and  features  of 
other  boys  and  girls  are  impressed  strongly  upon  my 
mind,  but  their  names  have  escaped  my  memory. 

The  name  of  the  teacher  who  followed  Mr.  Byam 
in  charge  of  the  winter  school  was  Jefferson  Coburn. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Maj.  Samuel  A.  Coburn,  who  kept 
the  stone  Mansion  House  many  years,  and  was  after- 
wards the  popular  landlord  of  the  Merrimac  House. 
His  brother,  Jefferson,  was  in  his  employ  and  tended  his 
bar,  mixing  punch  and  sundry  other  liquors  during  the 
summer,  while  he  taught  school  in  the  winter.  Such 
a  combination  of  vocations  would  hardly  be  tolerated  at 
the  present  time.  But  sixty  years  ago  rum-selling  was 
not  regarded  at  all  disreputable.  New  England  rum 
and  its  kindred  alcoholic  drinks,  as  I  have  reason  to  know, 
for  I  was  sent  after  it  enough  times,  was  sold  by  all  the 
grocers.  In  fact,  they  were  considered  a's  one  -  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  every  household.  Most  families 
would  as  soon  think  of  being;  without  flour  or  meat  as 
without  their  rum.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  great  prog-  - 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  But  I  must 
say  in  justice  to  Mr.  Coburn  that,  although  he  run  the 
bar  of  a  hotel  in  the  summer,  he  made  a  most  excellent 
teacher  in  the  winter.     Kind,  but  firm  in  the   mainten- 
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ance  of  order  and  discipline,  he  won  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  pupils,  and  inspired  their  ambition.  He 
certainty  infused  into  them  a  different  spirit  than  he  did 
into  his  summer  customers.  He  encouraged  and  assisted 
them  in  every  way  in  their  studies.  To  sit  under  his 
instruction  was  a  delight,  and  not  a  slavish  task.  As' 
it  might  be  expected  the  school  under  his  care  was  a 
marked  success.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Coburn 
had  charge  of  this  school  three  or  four  winters.  In  the 
meantime  the  school  was  removed  to  a  newr  and  more 
commodious  building,  erected  on  School  Street,  near 
Bradt's  Bakery  which  stood  there  at  the  time.  This 
school-house  was  painted  white.  In  the  vicinity  stood 
the  slaughter-house  of  Benjamin  Walker,  and  the  black- 
smith shop  of  Osgood  Dane.  All  these  places  were  of 
curious  interest  and  frequent  resort  at  recess  and  noon 
intermissions  to  ns  scholars. 

The  only  female  teacher  that  I  remember  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paw  tucket  Falls  School  was  Miss 
Martha  Hunt,  though  there  were  probably  others.  But 
Miss  Hunt,  I  feel  sure,  taught  here  a  number  of  sum- 
mers. And  but  one  kind  of  testimony  can  be  borne 
respecting  her  high  qualifications  as  a  teacher  and  her 
many  virtues  as  a  woman.  Kind  in  spirit,  she  exhibited 
great  force  of  character  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties. 
In  school  she  was  painstaking  and  industrious  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  her  pupils,  /and  out  of 
school  she  did  not  forget  their  welfare  or  fail  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  success.  The  school  flourished  under 
her  administration  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
parents  and  committee.  1  have  not  seen  her  since  my 
school-boy  days.  If  living  1  would  go  some  distance  to 
thank  her  for  her  kindness  and  patience  towards  one, 
at  least,  who  sat  under  her  care  in  that  little  white  school- 
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house  on  the  hill  ;  if  dead,  let  this  tribute  from  one  of 
her  old  pupils  to  her  character  and  work,  he  a  flower  of 
grateful  rememh ranee  that  he  would  place  upon  her 
grave. 

In  those  days,  I  would  say  in  this  connection,  that 
not  only  were  the  boys  and  girls  taught  the  different 
branches  of  science,  common  to  the  schools  of  that 
period,  but  they  were  often  instructed  in  the  rules  of 
good  behavior  and  polite  bearing  towards;  others,  in  and 
out  of  school.  When  a  class  came  out  on  the  floor  to 
recite,  they  were  required,  as  it  was  then  called,  to 
"make  their  manners "  before  they  proceeded  with 
their  lesson  ;  that  is  to  bow  their  heads  simultaneously 
towards  the  teacher.  This  was  repeated  at  the  close  of 
the  lesson.  When  the  committee  or  any  person  came 
to  visit  the  school  the  scholars  all  rose  in  their  seats  and 
remained  standing  till  the  visitor  was  seated.  When 
the  visitor  departed  the  same  salutation  was  observed. 
We  were  required  to  bow  to  all  persons  we  met,  particu- 
larly to  those  older  than  ourselves.  This  kind  of 
•instruction,  either  from  teachers  or  parents,  seems  now 
to  be  entirely  obsolete,  if  one  nury  judge  from  what  he 
now  sees  and  hears  in  our  streets. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  the  High  School  in  Lowell 
was  established.  The  next  year  I  was  reccommended  by 
my  teacher,  Miss  Hunt,  as  a  proper  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, subject  to  an  examination  which  was'  to  take  place 
at  a  certain  time,  in  the  two-story  school-house  which 
stood  on  Merrimack  Street,  the  next  building  to  the  First 
Congregational   Church,  where  the   Green    school-house 
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now  stands.  This  building  was  used  some  few  years,  on 
Sundays,  as  the  place  of  Roman  Catholic  worship.  It 
afterwards  was  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  To  this 
place  I  turned  my  steps  to  pass  the  dreaded  examination, 
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with  little  expectation,  however,  of  winning  the  prize  ; 
and  here  I  found  about  twenty  other  candidates  as 
anxious  and  frightened  as  myself.  The  august  commit- 
tee were  also  there,  ready,  as  it  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time,  to  torture  us  with  hard  problems  or  entrap  us  with 
some  obscure  proposition.  But  the  kind  words  of  Rev. 
Theodore  Edson  breathed  new  courage  into  our  hearts 
and  made  the  task  before  us  comparatively  easy.  Nearly 
all  who  presented  themselves  were  found  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  High  School.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
returned  home  in  triumph  with  my  certificate,  astonish- 
ing my  parents  with  my  success,  for  they  had  dis- 
couraged, as  they  supposed,  my  premature  attempt. 

The  place  occupied  by  the  High  School,  at  the  time 
I  entered  it,  was  in  the  rear  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
building  on  Middlesex  Street  owned,  I  believe,  by  the 
Hamilton  Company,  one  part  of  which  was  used  as  a 
cliapel.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  now  Bishop  of  Bhode 
Island,  was  the  teacher.  And,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  he  had  no  assistant  at  first,  but  one  was  soon 
added  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  M.  Clapp.  Our  school- 
room was  small,  dingy,  and  crowded  ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  material  surroundings  our  pursuit  of  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  under  difficulties.  But  we  thought  our- 
selves fortunate  in  having  for  our  principal  teacher  one 
eminently  fitted  by  his  attainments,  force  of  character, 
and  social  qualities,  for  that  office,  which  relieved  in 
some  measure  the  disagreeable  external  conditions.  Of 
course  I  give  only  a  boy's  impression,  and  he  may  not 
always  be  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  his  teacher. 
JBut  I  shall  repeat  nothing  new  to  those  who  attended 
this  school  while  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Clark, 
when  1  hay  that  we  all  thought  him  about  the  best 
teacher  that  nature  or  art  could   produce.      While   diuaii- 
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fied  in  his  bearing  and  sometimes  stern  and  severe  in  his 
rebukes  to  the  indolent  and  disobedient,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  his  school  was  under  exact  military  discipline, 
or  tlraY  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  terror.  Some,  indeed, 
might  ..Jiave  thought  that  he  placed  himself  on  too 
familiai;  terms  with  his  pupils.  He  certainly  sought 
their  welfare  and  aimed  to  make  the  school-room 
pleasant^  and  attractive  rather  than  a  prison.  While 
grave  at  times,  he  had  a  mirthful  element  in  his  nature 
which  sometimes  bubbled  up  in  the  school-room  and 
communicated  itself  to  the  whole  school.  But  woe 
to  .  the  "-''scholar  who  aroused  his  indignation  by  any 
trifling  .with  his  kindness  and  patience.  His  repri- 
mand^.,..of  ten  stung  to  the  quick,  while  they  invited 
respect  a&d  compelled  obedience.  I  recall,  as  though 
it  were:- .*but  yesterday,  his  tall  figure  wrapped  in 
a  loose  etoak  of  that  day,  his  youthful  but  commanding 
appearance,  prominent  nose  and  scholarly  features. 
His  old,  pupils  certainly  felt  that  when  the  Episcopal 
Church  hacl  gained  a  rector  the  Lowell  High  School  had 
lost  a/'j^ptilar  teacher. 

>£feT  exercise  I  remember,  in  particular,  in  connec- 
tion wiur- this  school.  Ten  minutes  were  occupied  every 
morning,  after  the  usual  prayer  and  Bible  reading,  in 
answe^niig  questions  that  had  been  placed  in  a  box  on 
the  tea-i'her's  desk  the  day  previous.  These  questions 
emluace^  every  variety  of  subject  upon  which  any 
scholar  was  honestly  seeking  for  light.  And  while  this 
exerci^.r  often  afforded  amusement  it  stimulated 
research  and  proved  a  valuable  help  to  the  sincere 
seeker  after  knowledge.  Sometimes  it  happened  that 
the  queT^pns  were  even  beyond  the  teacher's  ability  to 
Bdlwr     '"    - 

'I lie  "assistant   teacher    m     this   school,    Mr.     Clap}), 
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impressed  me  as  a  thorough  student,  devoted  to  his 
work,  but  quiet  and  reserved  in  his  manners  to  the 
extent,  perhaps,  of  approaching  eccentricity.  He  was 
certainly  forbearing  and  patient  towards  many  of  his 
pupils,  whom  I  fear  often  tried  him  to  the  verge  of 
discouragement  and  despair.  Wherever  he  is,  I  hope  he 
has  forgiven  his  rough  and  unruly  boys,  who  fire  now 
probably  ashamed  of  the  trouble  they  gave  him. 

This  school,  however,  increased  so  rapidly  in  num- 
ber that  it  soon  outgrew  its  old  quarters,  and  was- 
removed  to  the  South  Grammar  School  building  on  the 
corner  of  South  and  Highland  Streets,  occupying  the 
upper  story.  While  installed  in  this  building,  and  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  my  connection  with  it  for  a 
season  ceased.  My  father  died,  leaving  my  mother  with 
seven  children  on  her  hands,  of  whom  I  was  the  oldest. 
The  necessities  of  bread  and  shelter  are  always  primary 
and  imperative,  and  1  was  forced,  reluctantly,  to  lay 
down  my  books  and  take  up  the  task  of  a  bobbin  boy 
in  Mill  No.  ],  of  the  Lawrence  Corporation.  Now, 
although  a  cotton  mill  cannot  be  called,  technically,  a 
school,  yet  this  new  position  was  to  me,  in  an  important 
sen^e,  a  theatre  of  mental  development.  It  brought  me 
in  contact  with  new  minds  and  new  ideas.  At  that  time 
Lowell  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  operatives.  The 
world  has  never  looked  upon  a  class  of  mill  girls,  or  men, 
more  intelligent  or  moral  than  those  who  worked  in  its 
factories  during  the  years  of  its  early  history.  They 
were  the  cream  of  the  farming  communities  of  New  Eno;- 
land.  Some  of  them  had  been  school  teachers,  and 
there  were  others  who  came  to  earn  money  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  that  profession.  All  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  homes  by  the  hillside  and  valley 
their  church-going  habits,  love  of  reading,  and  generally 
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a  strong  desire  for  larger  intellect aal  culture.  They 
read  and  talked  on  the  important  questions  of  the  day. 
And  many  of  the  questions  then  agitated  were  pro- 
foundly exciting  and  radical.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  awakening  in  the  public  mind  to  new  thoughts 
and  measures  in  the  political  and  moral  world. 
Abolitionism,  Transcendentalism,  Fourierism,  Temper- 
ance, Grahamism,  and  other  kindred  topics  relating  to 
human  welfare,  filled  the  air  and  entered  the  workshops 
and  mills  of  Lowell.  And  many  were  the  sharp  debates 
and  comparison  of  notes  that  were  held  over  the  loom 
and  spinning  frame  on  those  themes.  This  was  to  me 
a  new  kind  of  education,  but  it  opened  to  me  a  larger 
world,  stimulated  thought,  encouraged  reading,  and 
proved  in  the  end  intellectually  profitable.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Lawrence  Mill  No.  1,  might  have  had  more 
than  an  average  share  of  intelligent  operatives.  This  I 
cannot  affirm.  But  J  know  that  the  description  here 
given  of  the   help  in  point    of  refinement  and    culture 

in  this  mill,  is  no  flattery  nor  exaggeration. 
.  .  . 

In  addition  to  these  instruments  favoring  tire  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
of  this  mill  afforded,  there  were  often  private  evening 
schools  opened  in  town,  giving  instruction  in  gram- 
mar, geography,  penmanship,  etc.  These  I  frequently 
attended.  ]  remember,  vividly,  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  a  clergyman  from  New  York,Ttev.  William  S. 
Balch,  on  a  new  and  original  method  of  teaching  gram- 
mar. One  of  the  features  in  this  new  system  was  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  neuter  verb — that  all 
verbs  were  either  transitive  or  intransitive.  One  of 
these  evening  schools  where  geography  was  taught  is 
fresh  in  my  memory  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  had 
a  novel  way  of   teaching  it.     A  large  map  was  suspended 
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before  a  class  of  fifty  or  more,  and  if  the  subject  were 
the  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  teacher  would  point  to  their 
location  and  give  the  name,  when  the  whole  class 
would  repeat  the  same  after  him  twice  in  concert.  In 
this  way  he  took  up  every  natural  and  civil  division  of 
the  globe.  This  was  teaching  geography  in  twelve  les- 
sons without  any  book.  The  exercise  though  novel 
was  valuable,  and  the  method  I  have  no  doubt  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  our  public  schools. 

Among  other  means  of  intellectual  improvement, 
Lowell  had  its  Lyceum,  as  it  was  called.  This  consisted 
of  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  winter  in  the  old  town  hall, 
and  usually  given  by  the  different  clergymen,  physicians, 
or  lawyers  of  the  town.  Sometimes  a  noted  speaker 
from  a  distance  was  invited.  I  recall  the  names  of 
Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Theodore  Parker,  Horace  Greeley, 
Caleb  Cushing,  as  among  the  distinguished  speakers 
to  which  I  listened.  I  remember,  also,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  geology  given  by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale 
College.  Then,  also,  the  Mechanics'  Association  had  its 
reading-room,  library,  and  courses  of  lectures.  Of  all 
these  privileges  I  freely  availed  myself.  And,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  were  to  me  schools  of  education. 
A  course  of  lectures  before  this  association,  which 
impressed  me  most  deeply,  was  given  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  He  was  then  a  young  man  and  had  just 
begun  to  attract  public  attention  by  his"  peculiar  philoso- 
phy and  radical  views.  And  his  fine  intellectual  face, 
melodious  voice,  the  air  and  polish  of  an  ideal  scholar, 
and  sincere  earnestness,  made  him  an  attractive  speaker. 
He  uttered  himself  in  the  tones  of  an  oracle  in  quaint 
and  finished  sentences.  His  original  way  of  treating 
familiar  subjects  shocked,  captivated,  and  bewildered  his 
audience  all  at  the  same  time  according   to  their   appre- 
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hension  of  his  thought.  His  meaning  was  not  always 
clear,  but  through  the  vague  rhetorical  mist  one  caught 
now  and  then  the  glimpse  of  a  bright  star  of  thought, 
which  seemed  to  open  to  his  vision  a  new  world  in  the 
realm  of  truth.  These  lectures  created  a  great  deal  of 
talk  at  the  time,  and  occasioned  a  diversity  of  opinions. 
Some  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man  was 
crazy. 

But  about  this  time  I  graduated  from  the  Lawrence 
Mills  to  the  large  machine  shop  of  the  Locks  and  Canals 
Company.  Fortunately,  this  change  also  proved  a  school 
and  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowlege  and  men- 
tal development.  It  brought  me  into  the  society  of  a 
class  of  intelligent  young  men,  who,  while  they  toiled 
over  the  engine  or  the  lathe,  had  high  aims  and 
employed  their  leisure  hours  in  securing  that  which 
would  make  their  lives  more  useful  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow-beings.  As  one  of  the  means  of  self- 
improvement  that  these  young  men  had  established  was 
a  debating  society,  that  met  weekly  in  a  lower  room  on 
the  light  as  you  enter  the  Mechanics  Building.  This 
society  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Lowell.  It  was  largely  attended.  And  its  exercises 
consisting  of  discussions,  mock  trials,  readings,  and 
declamations,  proved  a  most  valuable  school  to  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges.  Sometimes  it 
held  public  debates  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day 
in  the  large  Mechanics  Hall.  And  these  debates  attracted 
large  audiences.  Many  of  those  who  were  members  of 
this  organization  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and 
filled   prominent  and  useful  places  in   the    community. 

I  now  recall  the  names  of  John  Winslow,  who  was 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
Railroad  ;  Ezekiel  Straw,  who  became  governor  of  New 
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Hampshire  ;  Fisher  Hildreth,  who  for  many  years  was 
postmaster  of  Lowell,  and  editor  of  the  Lowell  Adver- 
tiser ;  Jonathan  Kimball,  for  many  years  a  school  teacher 
in  Lowell,  afterwards  school  superintendent  in  Salem  and 
Chelsea  ;  Lewis  Greene,  afterwards  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man ;  Joseph  Skinner,  a  Universalist  clergyman  ;  Brooks 
Bradley,  who  became  a  popular  theatrical  actor ;  and 
had  I  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  before  me, 
I  might  recall  others  who  have  filled  important  stations 
in  society.  In  addition  to  these  already  given,  I  remem- 
ber the  names  of  Lewis  Kirk,  Wilson  Eddy,  a  Currier, 
a  Moody,  and  a  Chamberlain,  whose  first  names  I  have 
forgotten,  and  others  who  worked  in  the  machine  shop, 
and  whose  companionship  was  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
self-improvement.  And  I  feel  that  I  do  not  misapply 
language  when  I  say  that  that  Young  Men's  Debating 
Society,  of  which  I  was  a  member  several  years,  was 
to  me  a  school.  Certainly  the  training  I  received  there 
quickened,  inspired,  and  enlarged  the  mental  faculties  and 
stimulated  the  desire  for  a  more  liberal  education.  This 
desire,  which  had  for  some  time  been  smothering  in  the 
breast,  became  at  last  the  controlling  impulse  of  the 
mind,  and  I  determined,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  the 
High  School  again. 

1  had  then  been  absent  from  its  walls  about  three 
years,  and  had  grown  somewhat,  rusty  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain studies  that  were  persued  in  the  school.  1  turned 
at  once  to  my  books,  and  prepared  myself  alone  and 
unassisted  to  enter  its  portals  the  second  time.  But 
now  everything  was  changed.  The  school  had  been, 
removed  from  the  South  Grammar  School  Building  back 
nearly  to  its  old  location  in  the  chapel  building  of  the 
Hamilton  Corporation,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
upper    story.     This   was    the  fourth    change   which    had 
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been  made  in  its  location  in  the  same  number,  of  years. 
There  had  also  been  a  change  of  teachers.  The  familiar 
faces  of  principal  Clark  and  assistant  Clapp  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  Their  places  had  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Moody  Currier,  as  principal  and 
teacher  of  the  languages,  and  two  assistants,  Mr.  James 
S.  Russell  as  teacher  in  mathematics,  and  Mr.  Seth  Pooler 
as  teacher  in  the  English  department.  The  school  was 
large  and  crowded.  Mr.  Currier,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Manchester,  N.  IL,  and  was  a  few  years 
ago  elected  governor  of  that  state,  wras,  as  I  remember, 
quiet  and  methodical  in  his  wTays,  easy  in  his  govern- 
ment, but  generally  receiving  the  esteem  and  love  of 
his  pupils.  He  seemed  to  suggest  but  little  that  was 
new  or  original  to  excite  the  curiosity  or  stimulate 
ambition  of  those  under  his  charge,  but  was  content 
with  hearing  the  lessons  and  closing  the  school  at  the 
proper  time.  Mr.  Russell  was  more  lively  and  active. 
His  whole  mind  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  mathematics. 
He  absolutely  revelled  in  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams. Nothing  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  show 
howr  easily  a  hard  problem  could  be  demonstrated.  But 
I  .thought  he  wras  often  too  hard  on  boys  like  myself, 
whose  minds  were  somewhat  obtuse,  or  who  had  not 
studied  our  lessons,  perhaps,  as  we  ought.  The  thing 
looked  simple  and  clear  to  him,  who  had  travelled  that 
way  a  thousand  times,  and  he  wondered  wh/  it  was  not 
equally  familiar  to  others.  I  can  see  him  to-day,  just  as 
he  looked  then,  standing  before  the  ^black-board  and 
showing  his  class  the  delightful  complications  of  algebra 
or  trigonometry,  —  a  tall,  slender,  young  man,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  over  his  favorite  study,  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
between  his  thumb  and  fingers,  and  sometimes  some  of 
it  rubbed  on  his  face  as  he  occasionally  raised  his  spec- 
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tacles  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  .The  feeling 
was  quite  general  among  the  rogues  in  the  school  that 
they  had  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Currier  than 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Pooler  impressed  me  as  being  blessed 
with  a  large  stock  of  patience  and  kindness.  His  field  of 
labor  was  limited  to  a  narrow  recitation  room  in  hearing 
the  classes  appointed  to  his  care.  His  talents  and  virtues, 
therefore,  as  a  teacher,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
had  little  opportunity  to  shine.  But  he  afterwards 
served  the  city  a  number  of  years  in  the  position  of  a 
principal  in  one  of  its  grammar  schools,  which  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  possessed  qualities  essential 
to  success  and  usefulness  in  his  chosen  profession.  I 
remember,  with  grateful  feelings,  his  forbearance  to 
one,  at  least,  who  sometimes  had  a  poor  lesson,  and, 
perhaps,  too  often  gave  him  trouble  by  a  love  of  play 
and  inattention. 

Under  these  three  teachers  that  I  have  named  the 
school  maintained  its  high  character.  Order  and  discip- 
line of  average  excellence  reigned  with  little  display  or 
noise  about  it.  During  my  connection  with  the  school 
I.  remember  no  instance  of  corporal  punishment.  For 
the  disorderly  and  incorrigible  suspension  or  dismissal 
were  the  only  remedies  or  penalties.  Although  both 
periods  of  my  connection  were  not  long,  the  memories 
that  I  cherish  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  studied 
and  suffered  together  in  the  cramped  accommodations  of 
the  Lowell  High  School  in  its  early  history  are  pleasant 
and  interesting.  I  cannot  forget  the  large  square  yard, 
surrounded  by  a  high  board  fence,  in  which  many  a 
spirited  foot-ball  game  was  played  where,  in  the  struggle 
for  championship,  if  the  ball  itself  was  not  kicked  it  is  cer- 
tain that  sundry  shins  were.  Other  recreations  followed 
in    their  season.     But  when   anything  particularly  comic 
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was  sought  for,  laughing  gas  was  administered  to  the 
more  roguish  boys.  The  canals  and  rivers  of  Lowell  fur- 
nished excellent  places  for  bathing.  And  we  endeavored 
to  keep  clean  by  performing  our  ablutions  in  them  as 
often  as  three  or  four  times  a  day.  To  swim  across 
Merrimack  River,  either  above  or  below  the  Pawtucket 
Falls,  was  not  an  uncomtnon  feat.  The  skating  season 
was  also  improved  by  frequent  expeditions  up  Hale's 
Brook  and  along  the'  old  Middlesex  Canal  as  far  as 
Billerica.  Mills.  I  have,  myself,  a  stinging  recollection 
of  one  of  these  expeditions  from  the  peculiar  kind  of 
impression  made  upon  me  after  reaching  home  one 
evening   very   late. 

During  Master  Clark's  administration  the  members 
of  the  school  made  a  visit  to  Phillips  Academy  in  Ando- 
ver.  The  principal  point  of  attraction  there  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  a  museum  of  sundry  curiosities,  col- 
lected by  the  missionaries  that  had  gone  out  to  foreign 
lands.  There~  still  lingers  in  my  memory  the  features  of 
certain  hidious  idols,  utensils,  weapons,  etc.,  that  once 
belonged  to  the  benighted  natives  of  India  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  next  summer,  in  return  for  this 
act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  Phillips 
Academy,  thev  were  invited  by  our  High  School,  with 
their  pupils,,  to  visit  Lowell.  But  we  had  no  museum  of 
curiosities  to  show  them  ;  nothing  but  factories  and 
shops.  And  these  would  hardly  interest  Oboys.  There 
was,  however,  a  sandy  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  as  it  was  then,  that  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  old  Indian  burying-ground.  Human  bones 
and  Indian  relics  had  been  frequently  found  there. 
This  Indian  burying-ground  was  on  the  farm  belonging, 

•zoo  o      o  - 

if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  to  Mr.  Simon 
Parker,  and    situated    in    the    vicinity    of     what    is    now 
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called  the  Highlands.  The  idea  was,  therefore,  sug- 
gested that  Phillips  Academy  boys  could  not  be  better 
entertained  than  by  hunting  for  bones,  arrows,  and  other 
Indian  relics  in  this  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Pawtucket 
tribe  of  red  men.  Accordingly,  one  bright  forenoon 
about  one  hundred  boys,  with  their  teachers  of  both 
schools,  could  be  seen  moving  in  scattered  ranks  towards 
this  old  legendary  bnryinsc-place.  They  were  armed 
with  all  sorts  of  utensils  —  hoes,  shovels,  picks,  and 
every  other  implement  that  could  be  used  for  diamine. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  grotesque  and  comical  group, 
attracting:  the  attention  of  the  citizens  on  the  way,  and 
exciting  the  laughter  of  those  immediately  concerned. 
In  due  time  we  reached  the  place  of  attack  and  com- 
menced serious  operations.  But  alas!  our  tour  of  dis- 
covery and  visions  of  Indian  skulls,  were  soon  brought 
to  a  sudden  termination.  We  had  not  been  at  work  long 
before  the  owner  of  the  land  made  his  appearance  in  our 
midst,  and  forbade  all  trespassing  upon  his  premises. 
He  was  a  venerable  looking  man,  supporting  himself 
with  a  cane,  but  resolute  in  his  demands.  Not  even  the 
liberal  offer  of  money  could  persuade  him  to  allow  us  to 
continue  our  search.  He  not  only  spurned  our  bribe, 
but  gave  us  quite  a  serious  lecture  on  the  sinfulness  of 
desecrating  the  burial-places  of  the  dead.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained  to  be  done  but  to  inarch  down  the 
hill  as  we  had  marched  up.  And  so  our  expedition 
abruptly  closed,  and  the  ashes  of  the  red  men  slept 
undisturbed.  The  place.  I  presume,  is  now  covered  with 
streets  and  houses.  It  would,  however,  be  some  satis- 
faction to  know  whether  in  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings and  roads  any  evidence  was  ever  discovered  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  this  was  the  location  of  an 
ancient  Indian   burvimr-^round. 
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Of  the  bovs  who  attended  the  High  School  during 
my  connection  with  it.  I  remember  the  names  of  only 
about  twenty  :  Aimer  H.  Brown.  Marshall  Brown,  George 
Brown,  George  Fox,  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Rebellion  ;  George  Brownell, 
Hiram  Brownell.  John  Waugb.  Wm.  Bridge,  who  became 
a  Unitarian  clergyman  ;  Henry  N.  French,  a  young  man 
of  fine  attainments  and  noble  promise,  but  jvho  died  soon 
after  he  had  entered  college;  Ezekiel  A.  Straw,  after- 
wards governor  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Edward  F.  Sherman, 
a  lawyer  for  many  years  in  this  city  :  John  C.  Dalton,  a 
physician  of  considerable  note,  who  removed  to  New 
York  City  ;  James  C.  Aver,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
identified  with  the  history  of  Lowell;  Benjamin  "Walker, 
whom  you  all  know  as  the  honored  president  of  your 
Association  ;  Lewis  Greene,  who   entered   the  Episcopal 

ministry;  James  Barnaby,  Edward  Turner, Battles, 

Ordway,  and  Theodore  II.  Sweetser. 

But  a  sketch  of  this  kind  would  hardlv  be  complete 
did  I  not  mention  the  names  of  the  School  Committee 
during  the  time  of  my  connection  with  these  schools 
that  have  passed  in  review.  Among  those  who  looked 
in  upon  us  in  this  capacity,  from  time  to  time,  I  recall 
the  names  and  faces  of  Piev.  Theodore  Edson,  Dr.  John 
0.  Green,  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett.  Rev.  James  Barnaby.  Rev. 
U.  C.  Burnap,  Dr.  John  W.  Graves,  and  Joshua  Merrill. 
These  men  were  among  the  most  useful  and  honored 
citizens  of  Lowell  in  its  early  history,  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  its  schools.  But  it  must  always 
be  said  that  preeminent  among  them  all  stands  the  name 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Edson.  He  served  the  town  and  city  in  this 
office  for  many  years,  and  from  the  time  that  he  was  first 
chosen,  he  was  vigilant,  faithful,  and   untiring  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  duties.  Some  times  in  the  pursuit  of 
measures  and  plans  that  he  deemed  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  efficiency  of  these  schools,  he  alienated  his  best 
friends,  and  the  members  of  his  own  church.  But  he 
kept  straight  on  in  the  path  that  he  had  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  chosen,  and  generally  time  would  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  his  aims  and  methods.  And  to-day 
there  is  no  name  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Lowell  more  honored  and  loved  than  the  name  of  Dr. 
Edson.  And,  although  he  sleeps  in  yonder  cemetery 
called  by  his  name,  the  influence  of  his  labors  and 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  other  inter- 
ests of  your  city,  will  continue  a  living  and  active  force 
through  coming  generations. 

Sometimes  my  pen  switches  off  the  track  of  sober 
prose  and  takes  on  the  wings,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
the  feet  and  form  of  rhyme.  I  conclude  this  present 
paper,  therefore,  by  reading  some  lines  suggested  by  a 
visit  to  one  of  these  schools  some  years  ago: 

I  tread  once  more  the  same  old  scene, 
The  unchanged  hills  I  still  descry, 
The  winding  brook,  the  vale  between, 
,  O'er  all  these  bends  the  same  blue  sky. 

The  quiet  fields  again  I  greet, 
The  dim  old  woods  where  snares  we  laid, 
The  mill-pond  where  we  sailed  our  fleet 
Of  chips,  and  happy  voyages  made. 

The  little  school-house  painted  red, 
With  rough  stone  steps  beside  the  sill, 
Where  we  at  noon  our  tables  spread, 
I  sec  through  mist  my  eyelids  fdl. 

But  where  are  uoav  those  old  school-mates, 
Witli  whom  I  conned  my  lessons  o'er, 
To  learn  our  task  of  rules  and  dates, 
Or  stand  as  culprits  on  the  floor, — 

With  whom  I  shared  youth's  simple  joys, 
And  careless  dreamed  of  naught  but  play, 
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The  gentle  girls,  the  laughing  boys, 

Who  filled  those  seats,  where  now  are  they? 

Where  one  who  early  moved  to  love 
My  boyish  heart,  and  whom  to  win 
I  gave  bright  flowers  from  the  grove, 
The  reddest  apples  of  the  bin? 

I  see  the  children  rushing  out, 
I  hear,  as  in  long  years  ago, 
The  music  of  their  joyous  shout, 
I  look;  alas!  not  one  I  know. 

Silent  and  swift  Time's  current  flows, 
Friends  are  borne  on  its  drifting  tide, 
Their  sail's  bright  gleam  a  moment  shows, 
The  breath  of  fate  scatters  them  wide. 

Some  dwell  on  the  far  western  plain, 

Some  by  Nevada's  mountain  steep,  -  .     ; 

Some  sought  the  city's  crowd  and  gain, 

While  many  in  the  church-yard  sleep. 

Far  remote  have  fallen  their  lines, 
That  ne'er  on  earth  shall  cross  again, 
Yet  memory  their  form  enshrines, 
Their  virtues  in  the  heart  remains. 

But  where  on  earth  they  turn  their  feet, 
Or  whither  on  the  ocean  rove, 
We  trust  one  morning  all  shall  meet, 
To  Master's  call  in  school  above. 


V.    Annual  Report,  by  Benjamin    Walker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Bead  May  3,  1892. 


With  this  meeting,  the  Old  Residents'  Historical 
Association  enters  upon  its  twenty-fourth  year.  It  was 
organized  by  a  few  prominent,  yet  modest,  citizens  of 
Lowell,  who  realized  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  value, 
of  such  an  organization,  in  gathering,  collecting,  and 
placing  upon  record,  for  ready  reference,  every  available 
fact,  event,  and  incident,  by  which  to  form  a  connecting 
link,  from  its  first  settlement  as  a  town,  when  set  off 
from  Chelmsford,  to  the  magnificent  proportions  it  has 
now  attained,  and  will  continue  to  acquire,  as  a  city. 

There  is,  and  always  has  been,  something  peculiarly 
pleasant  and  fascinating  about  Lowell.  People  who 
have  ever  resided  within  its  borders  for  any  length  of 
time,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  always  have  become 
attached  to,  and  have  a  good  word  for,  Lowell.  It  is 
exceedingly  home-like  in  its  characteristics.  There  is  a 
geniality  and  cordiality,  and  a  personal  influence  per- 
vading it  which  makes  the  stranger  happy,  and  the  old 
resident  proud.  This  Association  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  nucleus  through  which  these  clia/aeteristics  and 
these  influences  should  be  cultivated,  henceforth,  and 
kept  more  thoroughly  alive  than  they  otherwise  would 
be;  and  whatever  we,  as  individuals, do  to  increase  its  num- 
bers and  to  labor  for  its  growth,  is  just  so  much  accom- 
plished for  the  promotion  of  all  that  we  hold  so  dear  in 
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and  for  Lowell.  The  honored  dead  have  left  us  a  noble 
heritage  in  this  respect,  and  the  living  should  earnestly 
strive  to  emulate  their  example,  if  they  would  maintain 
that  high  and  honorable  public  reputation  so  richly 
bequeathed  to  us.  In  no  better  way  can  this  be  done, 
in  my  belief,  than  through  the  channel  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  for  its  future  growth  and  prosperity,  those  who 
are  left  are  and  must  be  wholly  and  alone  responsible. 

What  this  Association  has  thus  far  done  has  been 
vastly  to  its  credit.  Its  volumes  are  eagerly  sought, 
and  arc  regarded  as  authority  on  all  subjects  treated 
therein,  as  its  contributors  have  been  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  high  literary  ability.  The  contributions  of  lat- 
ter years  have  also  been  among  the  best  that  have  been 
read  before  the  Association,  and  should  inspire  all  its 
members  to  make  an  effort  in  this  direction,  without 
waiting  to  be  urged  by  those  who  have  the  matter  more 
directly  in  charge. 

One  year  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  members  of  this  Association  had  been 
considerably  reduced,  from  natural  causes,  and  it  was 
also  decided  to  receive  lady  memberships ;  but  for  want 
of  any  special  action,  which,  perhaps,  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  Executive  Committee,,  there  have  been 
no  acquisitions  of  this  kind,  and  very  few  gentlemen 
have  joined.  The  membership  fee  of  sl.00  per  annum 
is  not  large,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Association  are  not 
great,  but  it  is  through  this  means  alone  th&t  its  pecuniary 
wants  are  supplied.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  those 
who  would  enjoy  its  benefits  and  promote  its  interests  — - 
I  desire,  particularly,  to  emphasize  this  fact  —  that  they 
should  personally  assist  in  increasing  its  numbers,  and 
not  passively  allow  the  organization   to   lapse  into    that 
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condition,  where  it  will  be  compelled  to  struggle  for  an 
existence.  The  objects  and  aims  of  this  Association 
cannot  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  every  loyal  citizen, 
but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  seek  admission,  even  to 
so  important  an  organization  as  this  without,  at  least,  an 
invitation. 

During  the  year  twenty  members  have  been  taken 
from  our  ranks  by  death. 

Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  who  was  bora  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1807  ;  came  to  Lowell  Oct.  1,  1844, 
and  died  May  12,  1891,  aged  eighty-four  years.  A  very 
complete  report  of  his  life  and  public  services  is  already 
on  record,  having  been  read  before  this  Association,  by 
his  son.  at  the  meeting  held  in  August,  1891. 

James  T.  Puffer,  born  in  Lowell,  Jan.  18,  1828, 
died  May  25,  1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  lie 
was  an  active  business  man  in  Lowell  for  forty-live  years, 
and  accumulated  considerable  property.  He  was  a  deacon 
and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Fifth  Street  Baptist 
Church,  where  he  was  an  active  worker,  also  a  director 
in  the  Old  Lowell  Bank,  a  member  of  William  North 
Lodge  of  Masons,  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  Mr.  Puffer  was  a  much  respected  citizen  and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Henry  M.  PvICE  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Sept. 
1,  1814,  came  to  Lowell  Jan.  13,  1847,  and  died  June  1, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  lie  carried  on 
the  provision  business  for  many  year3,  was  a  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
Sunday-School  teachers.  Mr.  Rice  was  a  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive man,  who  never  sought  nor  held  public  office  and 
belonged  to  no  secret  society.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
scientious  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


; 
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Charles  Munroe  was  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  March 
16,  1800.  His  early  years  were  passed  principally  in 
Worcester  and  Boston,  although,  having  an  inclination 
for  travel,  he  visited  in  his  youth  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  several  sea  voyages.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
builder,  serving,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days, 
a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  and  located  in  Worcester 
Mass.  In  1845,  Mr.  Munroe  came  to  Lowell  and  for 
twenty  years  was  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Mills 
in  machinery  building  and  repairs.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Lowell,  he  superintended  the  building  of  a 
number  of  houses,  among  the  larger  being  that  of 
James  H.  Rand,  on  Andover  Street.  He  remained  in 
Lowell  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in 
July,  1888,  and  then  returned  to  Worcester  to  reside 
with  his  son,  A.  C.  Munroe,  where  he  died  June  5,  1891, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years,  two  months, 
and  sixteen  days. 

Bradley  Marshall  was  born  July  SO,  1817,  in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  came  to  Lowell  in  November,  183-6, 
and  died  Jul}'  29,  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
Desiring  to  learn  the  mechanics'  trade,  he  early  entered 
the  repair  shop  of  the  Appleton  Company,  where  he  Avas 
constantly  emploj'ed  for  nearly  fifty  years*.  This  remark- 
able record  furnishes  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  given, 
to  his  integrity  of  character,  faithfulness  and  business 
ability.  Mr.  Marshall  was,  for  many  years,  a  if  exemplary 
and  active  member  of  the  Shattuek  Street  Univcrsalist 
Church,  to  which  he  left,  by  will,  a  substantial  token  of 
his  devoted  interest  in  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
church  and  society. 

Otis  Bullard  was  born  June.  1809,  in  Northumber- 
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land,  N.  H.,  came  to  Lowell  in  March,  1831,  and  died 
Sept,  20,  1891,  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years.  Mr.  Bollard  was,  for  many  years, 
employed  on  the  Lawrence  corporation,  after  which  he 
held  the  position  of  ganger  in  the  Boston  Custom  House. 
Still  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lowell  police  force. 
During  his  residence  in  Lowell  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Shattuck  Street  Universalist  Society.  lie  was  an 
upright,  conscientious  man,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Wyllis  G.  Eaton  was  born  Dec.  4,  1808,  in  Kill- 
ingly,  Conn.,  came  to  Lowell  in  1858,  and  died  Sept.  29, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Mr.  Eaton  was 
a  machinist  by  trade,  and,  while  a  young  man,  removed 
from  Killingly  to  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  where  he 
built  a  shop  and  manufactured  machinery.  Later  he 
went  to  Lawrence,  residing  in  that  place  six  years. 
While  there  he  served  as  alderman  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. From  that  city,  Mr.  Eaton  removed  to  Lowell  and 
went  into  the  employment  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop, 
•  as  superintendent  of  paper  machinery  manufactured  by 
that  corporation,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
.  his  death.  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  genial,  pleasant  man,  well 
known  to  paper  makers  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  and  held  in  high  repute  by  all  who  had  business 
dealings  or  who  were  socially  connected  with  him. 

Edwin  T.  Wilson  was  born  Jan.  5,  1812,  in  Dalton, 
Mass.,  came  to  Lowell  in  July,  18213,  and  died  Oct. 
1G,  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years  and  nine 
months.  Mr.  Wilson  was  for  many  years  emplojxHl  on 
the  Hamilton  Corporation,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Pentucket  Lodo-e  of  Masons. 

George  Baron  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
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July  14,  1825,  came  to  this  city  Nov.  24,  1826,  and  died 
Nov.  20,  1891,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  was  a  pattern 
maker  by  trade,  and  one  of  our  best  known  citizens. 

Samuel  T.  Manaiian  was  born  March  13,  1805,  in 
Peering,  N.  EL,  came  to  Lowell  in  March,  1846,  and  died 
Jan.  2,  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was 
formerly  a  well-known  marketman,  but  retired  from 
active  business  many  years  ago. 

Benjamin  N.  Webber  was  born  Aug.  24,  1812,  at 
Littleton,  Mass.,  came  to  Lowell  in  1824,  and  died  Jan. 
9,  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  in  active 
business  during  his  whole  career  in  Lowell,  and  in  1857 
became  a  member  of  the  well-known  grocery  firm  of 
Buttrick  &  Co.,  of  which  lie  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  as  then  constituted.  Although  modest 
and  retiring  in  manner,  he  was  affable,  agreeable,  and 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

William  K.  Thompson  was  born  Feb.  11,  1816,  at 
Leeds,  England,  came  to  Lowell  Jan.  10,  1840,  and  died 
Jan.  9,  1892,  at  the  age  of  sevcntvrsix  years.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  for  a  long  time  proprietor  of  a  saloon  and 
restaurant  on  Market  Street,  well-known  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  culinary  department  and  the  English  style 

•/I  O  i/ 

of  serving  its  patrons  with  the  dainties  which  were  there 
to  be  found.  He  was  a  quiet,  correct,  and  unobtrusive 
citizen.  i 

Darius  C.  Brown  was  born  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  May 
2,  1814,  came  to  Lowell  in  1836,  and  died,' Jan.  18,  1892, 
at  the  ai»*e  of  seventv-eiidit  vears.  He  established  the 
business  of  manufacturing  wire  heddles  many  years  ago, 
and  invented  ingenious  machinery  for  their  construction. 
Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in 
1851-52,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1859,  and  was 
otherwise  prominent  as  a  citizen  of  Lowell. 
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Thomas  F.  French  was  born  Dec.  21,  1814,  in  Bil- 
lerica,  Mass.  He  came  to  Lowell  in  1827,  and  died  at 
East  Chelmsford,  where  he  removed  many  years  since,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  January,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  Mr.  French  had  always  been  widely  and 
fav6rably  known  in  this  city. 

Hiram  N.  Hall  was  born  March  1,  1829,  in  Croydon, 
N.  H.,  came  to  Lowell  in  March,  1846,  and  died  Jan.  25, 
1892,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  Mr.  Hall  was  for 
many  years  salesman  in  the  establishment  of  French  & 
Puffer,  where  he  was  held  in  high  estimation.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Fire  Department  Board  of  Engi- 
neers, a  prominent  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  Although 
modest  and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  he  was  well-known 
as  an  excellent  business  man  and  a  most  exemplary 
citizen. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Savory  was  born  Dec.  25,  1813,  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  came  to  Lowell  in  December,  1849,  and 
died  Feb.  2,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Dr. 
Savorv  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Hanover, 
-  N.  H.,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1835.  lie  began 
to  practice  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
until  1844,  serving  the  town  also  as  postmaster  in  1840, 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  School  Board  from  1841  to 
1843.  In  1842  the  college  at  Hanover  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Savory  the  honorary  degree  of  /A.  M.  In  1844  he 
removed  to  Warren,  N.  H.,  and  from  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery 
in  a  medical  college  of  that  city.  In  1849,  as  above 
stated,  he  came  to  Lowell,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  not  including  his  later  years,  was  passed  in  active 
service  as  a  local  practitioner.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  the  eye  and  gave  much  attention  to  general  surgery, 
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in  both  of  which  departments  of  medical  science  he 
acquired  much  eminence.  In  1860  Dr.  Savory  was 
chosen  a  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institution  for  Savings, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Ed  son,  in  1886, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Savory 
always  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  Middlesex  North 
District  Medical  Society,  and  held  nearly  every  position 
of  honor  it  could  bestow  upon  him,  bein^  president  in 
lS60-'61-'62.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original  medi- 
cal staff  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Savory's  long  life  of  useful- 
ness, his  kindly  disposition,  and  his  sympathetic  qualities 
of  character  will  ever  linger  pleasantly  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Dr.  Robert  Wood  was  born  April  23,  1820,  in  Sax- 
mundham,  England,  came  to  Lowell  in  October,  1842, 
and  died  Feb.  2,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 
On  his  arrival  in  America,  Dr.  Wood  located  in  Boston, 
where  he  commenced  his  profession  as  veterinary  sur- 
geon, acquiring  an  enviable  reputation.  A  few  years 
later  he  removed  to  Lowell,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished throughout  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York,  for  his  intelligent  treatment  of  animals  suffering 
from  accident  and  disease,  and  for  the  many  skillful 
operations  he  performed.  Dr.  Wood  served  the  city  as 
alderman  in  1880  and  1881,  and  evinced /peculiarly  valu- 
able qualifications  for  that  office.  He  was  a  member  of 
Ancient  York  Lodge  of  Masons,  also  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Humane 
Society  from  the  date  of  its  organization.  In  private  life, 
Dr.  Wood  was  singularly  affable  and  agreeable.     He  was 
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well  versed  in  the  current  topics  of  the  clay,  always 
entertaining  and  witty  in  conversation,  and  had  a  most 
happy  way  of  gathering  friends  about  him,  which  lie 
was  sure  to  retain.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to-be  among 
the  first  to  welcome  him  to  Lowell,  and  an  uninterrupted 
acquaintance  of  fifty  years  leads  me  to  pen  this  slight 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  show  my  estimation  of 
him  as  a  gentleman  and  a  friend. 

Reuben  M.  Hutchinson  was  born  June  G,  1807,  in 
Pelhain,  IS7.  II.,  came  to  Lowell  March  25,  1825,  and  died 
Feb.  11,  1892,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  he  entered  into  the 
employment  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company, 
where,  by  his  steady  and  persevering  efforts,  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  position  of  overseer  of  the  print  room.  Here 
he  remained  until  he  retired  from  the  more  active  duties 
of  life,  not  many  years  ago,  taking  with  him  all  the 
honors  which  fidelity,  zeal,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for 
the  performance  of  his  business  duties  could  bestow. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manner 
and  never  sought  notoriet3r.  He  was,  however,  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  was  for  years  the  leader  of  its  musical  services,  for 
which  he  had  rare  talent  and  great  executive  ability.  In 
fact  he  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  element  of  the 
church  service,  and  imbued  it  with  a  spirit  of  devotion, 
which  always  rendered  it  inspiring  and  grand.  He  has 
left  such  a  heritage  as  will  ever  recall  the^most  pleasant 
memories,  and  evoke  the  tenderest  emotions,  whenever 
the  name  of  Reuben  M.  Hutchinson  is  heard  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
known  him  and  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance. 

Joseph  Wilson  was  born  March  2,  1809,  in  Peters- 
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ham,  Mass,  came  to  Lowell  in  September,  1827,  and  died 
April  26,  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens, 
having  been  a  constant  resident  of  Lowrell  for  sixty-live 
years.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
butchering  business,  having  supplied  local  dealers  with 
meats  for  many  years  before  these  products  were  shipped 
from  the  west,  in  which  branch  of  trade  he  had  little  or 
no  competition. 

Calvin  T.  Chamberlain  was  born  May  30,  1822,  in 
North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  came  to  Lowell  in  November, 
1838,  and  died  May  1,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
In  early  life,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  stage  driver.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  for  a  short  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Lowell  police  force,  but  for  the  last  forty  years  he  has 
carried  on  the  business  of  undertaker,  in  which  he  was 
well  and  very  favorably  known.  He  was  a  member  of 
Mechanics  Lodge,  Wannalancit  Encampment,  and  Canton 
Pawtucket,  I.  6.  0.  F.,  S.  H.  Hines  Lodge  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Passaconaway  Tribe  of  Reel  Men,  Washington 
Commandery  of  the  Golden  Cross,  Lowell  Lodge  of  Elks, 
and  the  Veteran  Firemen,  in  all  of  which  he  was  actively 
and  prominently  identified. 

During  the  vear  the  Old  Residents'  Historical  Asso- 
ciation  has  received  the  following  contributions : 

Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  1891-'2. 
Declhara  Historical  Register,  January,  1892. 
Salem  Historical  and  Genealogical  Record,  January,  1892. 
The  Hyde  Park  Historical  Record,  January,  1892. 
State  Library  Bulletin  Legislation,  No.  2,  January,  1892. 
The  Battle  of  Walloomsac,  known  as  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1886,  Part  First. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society,  January  13,  1892. 

Notes  on  the   Tornado   of    August   19,   1890,   in    Luzerne    and 
Columbia  Counties,  Pa. 

Edward  Ball  and  Some  of  His  .Descendants. 

Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Congregational  Association. 

The  Hyde  Park  Historical  Record,  July,  1891. 

Dedham  Historical  Register,  July,  1891. 

Transactions  of  the   Oneida  Historical   Society,   Utica,  N.  *Y., 
1887-'S9. 

First  Annual  Report  of   the  Trustees  of   Public   Reservations, 
1891. 

Register  of  the  University  of  California,  1891-'92. 

Seventy-Third  Annual  Report  of   the  Regents  of   New   York 
State  Library. 

Extension  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Monograph,  on  the  Washington  Will. 

Letters  and  Relics  of  Gen.  George  Washington. 

In  Memoriam  of  Elizabeth  Haven  Appleton,  October  1G,  1815, 
November  15,  1890. 

The  Hyde  Park  Historical  Record,  October,  1891. 

State  Library  Bulletin,  August,  1891-'92. 

State  Library  Bulletin,  Additions  No.  1,  July,  1891. 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Title  and  History  of  the  Henry  Yassall  Estate,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  San  Francisco  Free  Public 
Library,  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1891. 

Memoir  of  Horatio  Wood. 

Dedham  Historical  Society,  October,  1891. 

Transactions   and    Reports   of   the    Nebraska    State    Historical 
Society. 

The  University  Magazine. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Washington  and  Tilghman  Correspondence. 
.    Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1891. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society,  January  12,  1892. 

Dedham  Historical  Register,  Yol.  Ill,  No.  2,  April,  1892. 
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From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  constant 
acquisitions  are  being  made  to  our  library,  already  of 
good  proportions,  which  will  become  more  and  more 
valuable  as  time  rolls  on. 

With  this  review  and  brief  statement  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  numbers  since  the  last 
report  was  made,  we  approach  a  new  year  with  the  hope 
that  the  future  of  this  Association  may  enlarge  its  scope 
for  usefulness,  and  inspire  us  to  labor  for  its  promotion 
and  growth,  that  it  may  ever  occupy  the  high  and 
honorable  position  which  it  has  thus  far  maintained,  and 
continue  to  do  the  good  work  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed. 
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VI.    St.  Lukes  Church,  Lowell,  read  Aug.  2,  1892,  by 
James  S.  Russell. 


The  history  of  the  civil  government  of  any  country, 
state,  or  city,  is  not  complete  without  the  parallel  his- 
tory of  the  churches. 

Civil  government  can  support  and  perpetuate  itself 
by  forced  taxation.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
churches  ;  their  support  comes  from  voluntary  taxation 
of  labor,  of  money,  and  of  the  prayers  of  their  mem- 
bers ;  with  such  assistance  as  general  benevolence  may 
supply. 

A  few  persons,  whose  religious  faith  and  zeal  prompt 
them  to  the  effort,  devise  ways  and  means  to  establish  a 
church,  for  their  own  edification,  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity about  them  ;  they  struggle  in  weakness  and  in 
humble  quarters  till,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  may 
gain  numbers  and  strength  sufficient  to  attempt  the 
building  of  a  church,  for  their  comfortable  and  decent 
worship. 

At  this  stage  comes  the  crisis,  the  struggle  for  the 
necessary  funds.  Success  is  not  always  attainable. 
Many  such  efforts  have  failed,  involving^ losses  and,  per- 
haps, ruin  to  many  whose  zeal  outran  their  judgment. 
The  rescue  from  oblivion,  of  one  such  unsuccessful 
struggle,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Very  few  of  the  present  generation  ever  heard  of 
the  St.   Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal   Church  in  Lowell. 
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More  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  sort  of  mission  was 
begun  in  St.  Anne's  Sunday  School  house,  to  care  for  the 
children  belonging  to  the  school,  who  had  no  seats  in 
the  church,  and  were  an  annoyance  outside  while  wait- 
ing for  the  school  to  open.  For  these  children,  service 
was  held  in  the  school-room,  by  Mr.  Calvin  Cook  and 
other  laymen.  Gradually  the  parents  and  friends  of 
these  children  joined  in  the  services,  making  quite  a  re- 
spectable congregation. 

It  was  a  cherished  wish  of  the  venerable  Rector  of 
St.  Anne's,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Lowell  should 
expand  into  a  second  parish;  and,  through  the  efforts  of 
St.  Anne's  people,  a  hall  was  procured  and  suitably  fitted 
up  for  the  decent  performance  of  the  Episcopal  services. 
The  hall  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Wyman  Building, 
at  the  corner  of  Merrimack  and  Central  Streets.  It  was 
named  Chapel  Hall, 

The  first  service  in  Chapel  Hall,  was  held  on  July 
13,  1840.  Rev.  Mr.  Pollard  conducted  services  in  the 
morning,  and  Rev.  Amos  D.  McCoy  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
McCoy,  proving  the  more  acceptable  to  the  congrega- 
tion, was  engaged  for  one  year,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  Aug.  23,  1840. 

Mr.  McCoy  was  a  pleasant  man ;  he  read  the  service 
admirably  •  was  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  though  not  intel- 
lectually superior.  The  music  was  volunteered,  and 
would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  in  any  of  the 
churches.  Mr.  George  lied  rich  was  the  conductor  and 
organist. 

The  congregation  became  equal  to  the  capacity  of 
the  hall,  and  their  prospects  seemed  quite  encouraging. 
Mr.  McCoy  was  impatient  to  begin  the  building  of  a 
church ;  and,  in    the   face    of  the   indifference    of  some, 
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and  of  the  opposition  of  others,  of  the  strongest  men, 
both  in  his  own  congregation  and  in  that  of  St.  Anne's, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1841,  he  gave  notice  from 
the  pulpit  in  Chapel  Hall  that  he  was  determined  to 
start  a  subscription  for  a  house  of  worship.  This  step 
was  premature,  and  it  lost  him  the  confidence  of  some  of 
his  best  members.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  pushed  the 
subscription  at  home  and  abroad,  circulating  through 
the  diocese  on  begging  expeditions,  with  considerable 
success. 

A  stock  company  was  formed,  as  the  Proprietors  of 
St.  Luke's  Church.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
list  of  Proprietors,  and  other  records  of  the  treasurer, 
have  not  been  found. 

A  lot  of  land,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  East  Mer- 
rimack  Streets,  was  purchased  of  the  Messrs.  Nesniith, 
and  others,  at  nineteen  cents  per  foot;  and  upon  the  lot 
the  present  High  Street  Church  was  built  to  nearly  its 
present  state,  except  the  finishing  of  the  audience  room, 
at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $14,000. 

August  19,  1841,  the  congregation  worshipping  in 
Chapel  Hall,  were  legally  and  properly  organized  into  a 
parish  church,  by  the  name  of  St.  Luke's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Lowell.  The  church  was  incorpo- 
rated Feb.  25.  1S42.  James  Cook,  Justin  J.  Blaisdell, 
Amos  D.  McCoy,  and  others,  were  the  corporators. 

August  23,  1841,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke's  chose 
Mr.  McCoy  for  their  Rector,  and  voced  /him  a  salary  of 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  those  communicants  of  St.  Anne's,  who  wished  to 
be  transferred  to  St.  Luke's.  At  their  expressed  desire, 
twenty-five  were  transferred,  on  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Rectors. 
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At  the  first  confirmation  held  by  the  Bishop  at  St. 
Luke's  Church,  twenty-three  persons  were  confirmed; 
and  at  the  last,  six  persons  were  confirmed.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  at  St.  Luke's,  while  it  existed, 
was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

It  was  the  desire  of  those  interested  in  the  project 
of  Chapel  Hall,  that  all  should  combine  and  make  com- 
mon cause,  to  build  up  a  new  society,  to  such  strength 
that,  when  the  lease  of  St.  Anne's  should  run  out,  they, 
in  turn,  should  combine  with  St.  Anne's  people,  to  buy 
their  church,  and  thus  insure  the  establishment  of  two 
strong  Episcopal  churches  in  Lowell.  But  others  feared 
that  this  course  would  weaken  St.  Anne's  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  the  church  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  They  thought  the  better 
way  would  be.  to  wait  and  buy  St.  Anne's  Church  first. 
The  influence  of  these  persons,  and  they  were  persons 
of  influence,  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  St. 
Luke's. 

The  manufacturing  corporations  of  Lowell,  wisely 
considering  that  the  religious  improvement  of  their  oper- 
atives was  for  their  own  advantage  also,  sometimes  had  lib- 
erally assisted  religious  societies  at  their  starting.  The 
people  of  St.  Luke's  thought  they  had  abundant  encour- 
agement that  such  aid  would  be  accorded  to  them;  but, 
through  adverse  influences,  this  dependence  failed  them. 
Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  was  depended  upon  to  further 
their  interests  with  the  corporation"  nfagnates.  Tie 
assured  Mr.  McCoy  that  such  aid  would  be  granted  them, 
and  the  Bishop  endorsed  Mr.  Lawrence's  promise.  But 
verbal  promises  are  not  recognized  by  the  statutes.  Mr. 
B.  F.  French  was  opposed  to  St.  Luke's,  and  doubtless 
had  much  influence  with  the  other  agents.     But  the  final 
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and  fatal  blow  came  through  Mr.  William  Appleton,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  corporation  treasurers. 

Says  Dr.  Edson,  April  19,  1815:  "I  received  a  let- 
ter from  William  Appleton,  Esq.,  inquiring  about  St. 
Luke's  Church  affairs.  Whether  I  were  of  like  opinion 
'  to  that  expressed  in  1811.  I  answered  forthwith,  and 
sent  it  by  express,  stating  my  views  in  favor  of  putting 
the  church  afloat.  Monday,  21,  I  set  off  in  the  early 
train  for  Boston,  was  at  Stimpson's  at  nine,  where  Mr. 
William  Appleton  called  to  see  me  about.  St.  Luke's,  and 
we  talked  half  an  hour.  I  tried  to  encourage  the  work  of 
redeeming  it."  This  interview  did  not  alter  the  previous 
determination.  "  God  knows  best  where  to  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility "  of  defeating  a  most  worthy  object,  and 
scattering  a  flock  gathered  with  such,  promise. 

Discouragements  and  debts  increased  to  such  extent, 
that  Mr.  McCoy  resigned,  to  assume  the  rectorship  of 
•  the  Church  of  the  Assension  in  Fall  Paver.  From  thence 
he  went  to  New  Orleans;  where  he  occupied  an  impor- 
tant position,  became  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  finally  died  in 
Vermont. 

During  the  summer  of  1815,  the  people  of  St. 
Anne's  occupied  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke's,  while  their 
own  church  was  undergoinG*  extensive  alterations. 

July  22,  1845,  a  committee  of  persons,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Lcavitt,  A.  L.  Brooks,  Ethan  Bumap, 
Benjamin  Skelton,  John  Tut  tie,  and  ^Horace  Barbour, 
proposing  to  form  a  fifth  Congregational  Church,  offered 
$7,500,  to  the  treasurer  of  St.  Luke's,  for  their  property ; 
provided  a  fifth  Congregational  Church  should  be  or^an- 
ized,  "the  offer  to  be  binding  till  the  first  Monday  in 
I  August  next." 
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December  1],  1845,  the  Proprietors  of  St.  Luke's, 
for  §4,000,  sold  the  same  premises,  together  with  the 
church  and  personal  property  connected  therewith,  on  a 
mortgage  to  Thomas  and  John  Nesmith,  William  and 
Joseph  Kittredge,  and  J.  G.  Abbott,  to  secure  them  as 
sureties  on  a  mortgage  of  $3,000  to  the  Lowell  Savings 
Bank,  and  a  note  of  $1,000  to  the  Lowell  Bank. 

December  11,  1845,  a  committee  of  St.  Luke's,  con- 
sisting of  William  Kittredge,  John  Nesmith,. and  Horace 
Howard,  agree,  for  the  consideration  of  $7,500,  to  sell 
St.  Luke's  Church,  land,  and  personal  property,  to  a 
committee  of  High  Street  Church,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Leavitt,  A.  L.  Brooks,  and  John  Tuttle.  The 
agreement  was  signed  by  both  committees. 

A  dividend  of  about  forty  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the 
stockholders.  But  those  who  paid  their  money  without 
taking  stock,  received  only  the  satisfaction  of  havim 
"cast  their  bread  upon  the  water." 
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